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New Serial Story Begins Next Week 


Railroads Help to Keep 
the Boys On the Furm 


Live boys leave the 


cause they don’t want to work, but be- 
cause they.want to make more money 
and have a better time. 


the city draws them, 


the people of this nation, 


In return for the benefite 
that railroads bring, you 
can help the railroads by 
intelligent 

fair-minded 
being 
unjustly attacked. 






“"seugee. & NAS* 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


e cit because they 
think it ‘offers both of these things. 
And the farms not located on, or easily 
accessible to, railroads are the farms 
which:lose the most boys. 


_Railroads make farming profitable--by fur- 
nishing quick transportation to the nation’s 
markets for all of the products of the farm. 


_ Railroads make farm life pleasant-by bring- 
ing to the farms many of the home comforts 
and conveniences of the city. 
roads, by making farm life more attractive and 
more remunerative, help to keep the boys on 
the farm and at work on the big job of feeding 














farm, not be- 









The lure of 


Thus, the rail- 


thinking and 
, talking --- by 
‘air when they are 
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Good fence is as necessary to the 
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price $1,95,postpaid.Strop and Hone Free. Write us. 
MIDDLEBROOKS 





This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 


SUGGESTED PLANS FOR Are you 

FARM HOMES planning 
to build a home any time soon? If 
so, the full page of house plans is sure 
to be an invaluable help to you in se- 
lecting your plan. It should be possi- 
ble for you to select a plan to suit 
your needs from those given, whatever 
your needs may be. The plans given offer 
a wide range, from simple and inexpen- 
sive houses to those a little more elab- 
orate and expensive. Page 7. 











ROOFING MATERIALS Shingles, 
tin, and prepared roofings constitute 
the main roofing materials. All are 
good. There are certain things that should 
be observed in laying either kind in 
order to secure longer and better ser- 
vice. Page 9. 


THE USE OF CONCRETE Concrete 
ON THE FARM is gaining 
favor for use as a building material on 
the farm. It is fireproof, sanitary, 
and practically permanent. Mr. Al- 
ford suggests a large number of uses 
that concrete can be put to on the 
farm,° among them being its use in 
building silos, feeding floors, door- 
steps, fence posts, tanks, cisterns, etc. 
Suggestions on mixing and caring for 
concrete while ‘it is hardening are also 
given. Page 8. 
A GOOD SERIAL STORY Do you 
1S COMING like to 
laugh? Do you like mystery? Do you 
like romance? Do'‘you like adventure? 
If you don’t like all of these, surely you 
like one or more of them. Beginning 
next week, we will present a new 
serial story that combines humor, 
mystery, romance and adventure. It 
is delightfully and simply told in a 
boy’s own language. It is sure to be 
enjoyed by everybody, young and old, 
men and women, boys and girls alike. 
It is only about half as long as some 
former serials and will not be long 
drawn out. You can’t afford to miss 
it. Watch for the first installment of 
the Wiggins “mystery next week. 
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Here’s a Real Bargain 


ina 
Forty Acre Farm! 


one mile from a good town, small house, 
10 acres in cultivation—fenced, some 
timber. Price $1,200, terms $250 cash 
—balance ten annual payments. 


OR 


3) acres half a mile from town, 4 
room house, small orchard, 10 acres 
in cultivation. Price $1,000—terms $200 
cash, balance easy terms. LET US 
SEND YOU OUR FARM LIST. TELL 
US JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOK. 
ING FOR and liet us help you. 


Homestead Land Company 


2022 N. 2d Ave. Birmingham, Ala, 



































BIGGER HATCHES 


Why take chances? Insure your hatching success by 
=e a modern Simplicity Incubator. Gives bigger 
hatches and stronger chicks. 65,000 successful poultry 
raisers use the Simplicity. Embodies latest scientific 
improvements, Easy to operate. Will last a lifetime, 


SIMPLICITY INCUBATORS 


Are Made in 
Sor —~> five sizes, 50 
tga to 450 cggs.A 
size to suit 
everyone, dta 
price anyone 
& can afford, 
WRITE to- 
day for our 
free catalog 
and special fall offer at factory-to «you prices. 
SIMPLICITY INCUBATOR CO. 
135 S. East Street. Indianapolis, Ind, 
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PULLER 





A ee 
AND A FORDSON 
Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for 
clearing land rapidty and at low costs. 
Write for more information 
TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Ga. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


“1 Saved 19%c a Rod,” 
says L. R. Ramsey, Mar 
shall, N.C. You, too, can 
gave by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices 
PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Vrite today for Freo 100-page 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawa 
‘ence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept, 84. MUNCIE, IND 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
GET THE BEST POSITIONS” 
Callor Write For FreeCatalogue; 














fe will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, com 
1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide Strop FREE. Write Vd 
ERLING COMPANY Suite 41 BALTIMORE, 





















MERICAN(ORN Pg iie 
Make best meal—most money—big capacity. Find cut why. 
Get catalog and prices’ Also Saw Milis, E agers, Shingle Mids, 


Saws. Feed Mills, Fngines, Belting. State w you want 
ware TroDaY 


Cer prices 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO.,7 Nelson %, ATLANTA, GA. 














Forty years building the 
World’s most popular 
Mill Machinery afd Wav? 
Wheels. 


A.DELOACHCO. ATLANTA 64 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


‘Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Pick and Handle Cotton Carefully 


‘S LONG as cotton hasebeen grown in the South, 

one would suppose that everyone who picks cotton 

would know how it-should be picked, yet there 
is a large proportion of cotton ginned that has been 
several dollars 
a bale below the price it would have brought had more 
cere been taken in picking. One rarely hears of sort- 
ing cotton in the field; yet with two pickers working 
in the same field, one may pick a bale that will class 
more than a grade above a bale picked by the other. 

The amount of money a bale of cotton will bring 
is determined primarily by its grade. If cotton has 
dirt, leaves, pieces of burs in it, if the fiber is dis- 
colored, if it has been wet from dew or rain, then 
the grade will be lowered. The way in which cotton 
is handled from the time it is picked on through the 
gin may seriously affect the grade of the cotton. 

When a hand is paid by the hundred for the cotton 
he picks then he may, be paid for picking leaves, burs, 
dirt, and wet cotton. The picker gains very little but 
the owner may lose twice as much through loss of 
grade as he paid for having the cotton picked. He 
suffers two losses here—losses that attention and in- 
struction would prevent. 

No mildewed or rotting cotton should be picked 
with good cotton. If cotton is picked up off the ground, 
it should be kept to itself or at least kept with other 
cotton of inferior quality. It is far better to make 
one bale of low grade cotton than to have the whole 
crop low grade from having dirty, stained, trashy, and 
mildewed cotton mixed with it. 

If a small quantity of low grade cotton is. found 
in a bale when it is offered for sale, the whole bale 
will be classed low grade. Ten or fifteen pounds of 
tow grade lint in a bale will lower the price paid for 
the 485 or 490 pounds of good cotton. 

Do not pick cotton that is wet with either rain or 
dew. If picked damp, then spread on sheets in the 
sun and dry as soon as possible. Do not store in dirty 
floors. Cot- 
ton gathers dirt and trash easily and will absorb mois- 
ture from the ground and from cement floors. Store 
under shelter and on wooden floors 
that are raised above the ground with 


The crosspieces on which the peanuts are to rest 
should not be closer than ten to twelve inches of the 
eround. These crosspieces should be from twenty 
to twenty-six inches long. From twelve to fifteen 
rows of peanuts vines should be placed around each 
pole. This is as much as should be placed in one stack. 

A little attention to these simple points in stacking 
may very well mean the difference between well cured 
and poorly cured peanuts, 


Proper Method of Harvesting Pecans 


HE time for harvesting pecans will soon be here. 

This is a rather simple matter, and yet there 

is a right and a wrong way of ‘doing it. In the 
first place, one should be sure to wait until the pecans 
are fully mature, or until the hulls crack open, before 
gathering. 

Start by picking off the tree by hand all nuts that 
can be reached from the ground. If the trees have 
been properly pruned and shaped from the time they 
were set out a large portion of the nuts, especially on 
the younger can be picked from the ground. 

Those which cannot be reached should be knocked 
off with a light reed or bamboo pole. Do not use a 
heavy stick, because this will result in injury to the 
branches. By using a light bamboo or reed poles the 
nuts can be knocked off without injuring the branches. 

Many have found it advisable to spread a_ sheet 
under the tree to catch the nuts. This will save work 
in picking them up and is probab ly the least laborious 
method of handling. 

Be sure the nuts are hot gathered until fully ma- 
tured. They contain much moisture when“first shaken 
from the trees, and should be spread out on a floor, or 
trays with wire bottoms, and allowed to dry. Spread 
out thin, so as to permit the air and sunshine to reach 
as nearly as possible all of the nuts. It will usually 
take a week or ten days for the proper drying. 

It is preferable, but not necessary, that the nuts be 
dry before they are sent to the warehouse of the Ex- 
change if they are to be marketed through this organ- 
The Exchange maintains a large drying room 
the nuts can be dried mechanically in a 


trees, 


ization, 
where 


comparatively short time. If one is not marketing 
through the Exchange it is of the utmost importance 
that the nuts be dried promptly and thoroughly after 
being gathered. If stored green they will go through 
a heat, and considerable damage will result. 

The National Pecan Growers’ 
Albany, Ga., and is marketing a larger 
centage of the pecan crop each year. 


Exchange is located at 
and larger per- 


The se who wish 


to market through this organization can get in touch 
with the proper officials by addressing this organiza- 
tion at Albany, Ga. 
Double Your Sweet Potato Profits 
Y CAREFUL selection of sweet potato seed 
digging time ahe loss due to diseases can be re- 
duced to a minimum and at the same time the 
yield per acre can be very much increased. Many 


people indiscriminately select small potatoes and even 
“strings” for bedding. This is as bad as selecting nub- 
bins for corn planting seed or runts from which to 
hogs. You would not think ‘of doing either of 
these -things, and yet you select the po- 
tatoes you grow for producing next year’s crop. 

As. better understanding of the proper methods for 
handling the sweet potato crop becomes more and more 
widespread, it has taken a place as a food that puts 
it along with corn and wheat in importance. It has 
been estimated that one-half of the sweet potato crop 
rots. This rotting is very largely due to diseases that 
may be avoided by careful selection of the seed pota- 
toes while they are yet attached to the vines. While 
there are other ways for reducing this loss, probably 
the most important should he done now. This is by 
seed selection before and at the time of digging. The 
selection should be made from plants grown from vine 
cuttings taken from disease-free vines. These vines 
in turn should have come from bedding stock that was 
disease-free. 

While there are several ways of digging sweet po- 
tatoes, the following is especially serviceable in dig- 
ging the seed plants: Bar off each row with a turning 


raise 
poorest 





ventilation beneath the floor. 

The grade and character of cot- 
ton is better when ginned dry. Dry 
cotton gins easier and quicker. Gin-cut 
comes mainly from ginning damp 
cotton. This lowers the grade. If 
lint is baled while damp, it will de 
teriorate. When only a small part of 
the lot being ginned is damp, it will 


give the whole lot the appearance 
of being: of poorer quality than it 
really is. Appearance has much to 


do with cotton grading. A  dime’s 





plow. Then return on the same furrow, throwing the 
potatoes (still attached to the vines). and vines over. 
This furrow should be made with a broad-wing two- 
horse plow set to run deep enough to 
get under the potatoes. When this is 
done search for the disease-proof vines 

omen 








worth of care in picking and handling 
cotton may mean a dollar’s worth of 
added grade at marketing time. 


Peanut Stacking Pointers 


HE quality of peanuts depends writes, 
very much upon proper stacking 
and curing. To produce high 
quality nuts it is essential that 
Stacking be done right and this means 
careful attention to the details of put- 


boro, 


HE above pictures show the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dan E. 
Ga., 
is today. 


porch was added. 
shrubs planted, and each year since, the plantings about the home have been added 
Five_years after they took possession, the old-fashioned up-and- 
and a new 


to and improved. 
down weatherboarding was torn off and replaced with shingles, 


tee Mir. and Mrs. Bland ininroved } Ther Home 





salentiaieamnsneriitineciemecananatttinath 


Bland, 


that have the largest yield of best po* 
tatoes. Select only those with the 
characteristic shape, color, and size of 
the variety. All should be smooth, 
clean, symmetrical, and absolutely free 
from disease, bruises, and insect injury. 
Handle them as you would éges. Cure 
in a standard potato curing house and 
be sure that the curing house is thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

While the seed are being selected, 
examine the main stem just above the 
potatoes for stem-rot. If the inside of 
the stem is dark, do not take potatoes 
from that vine, no matter how pro- 
lific the vine may be or how perfect 





of States- 


as it was six years ago when they took possession of it, and as it the potatoes may appeat. Black-rot, 

tod This striking improvement was brought about gradually, Mr. Bland another very destructive disease, may 
‘with a little money, a little work, and the help of a devoted wife.’ occur on the vines from a little above 

The first year the shutters were replaced with glass windows and a’new front the soil line downward. If dark cir- 
The next spring the hedge cuttings were put out and native cular spots appear on the potatoes 


themselves, discard all from the in- 
fested hill. 


kitchen The sweet potato is a most inviting 


ting the vines around the poles. Thi 7 
5 the po and screened back porch were added. This last year the house was painted. field for the exercise of the art of 
Do not dig more than can be Mr. and Mrs. Bland have done all the work themselves, and except for their breeding. Propagated as they are By 
Stacked during the day, as it is not labor, the cost of repairs and additions to the house has totated less than $100, division only, there is no opportunity 


advisable toMeave them lying on the 
Sround overnight. Do not stack 
around the poles until the leaves have 
Cominenced to wilt. Do not wait, 
however until the leaves are dry 


‘ve-room 
shrubbery, 





while the cost of painting was only $23.95. 
farm 
vines, 
change has been brought about by just a little work, 
$125, and the co-operation of a home-loving husband and wife! 


house, with many conveniences, in a beautiful 


‘ 


The result is an..atiractive, painted, 
setting of lawn, 
and trees—instead of a dilapidated cabin in a cornfield. 
the expenditure of less than 


for cross pollination. When some plant 
breeder condescends to devote time to 
the breeding of this lowly but king of 
root crops, we will expect ~his. art to- 
evolve strains as uniform as the Elber- 
ta.peach or the Klondi'xe stracheFy. 


And the 
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What Sam Johnson Saw on His Vacation 


AM JOHNSON came into The Progressive Farmer 

office the other-day and without preliminaries other 

than handshaking began talking about the “codp- 
erative vacation” he and his family recently returned 
from. 

“What did you see on your trip that impressed you 
most ?” we asked. 

“Well, sir, it’s hard to say. There was lots of things. 
But I guess \the roads was the biggest thing. They 
help everybo and don’t cost anybody much. You 
know when I was growing up, an officer would come 
around every now and then and ‘warn us in’ to work 
the roads. Then no matter what there was to be done 
at home, I had to go and help patch up the road—that’s 
about what we done, just patch—and didn’t do much of 
that. We never even knowed what a good road. was 
like in them days. Now a fellow with horses, let 
alone cars, can go as far in one day as he used to go 
in two or three days, and-carry more than double the 
load. And my taxes to get good roads ain’t half as 
bothersome as the pestersome work I used to have to 
do to get bad roads; I’ve got to own up to that even if 
I do hate to pay taxes. But when it comes to supportin’ 
roads an’ schools, I think taxes ain’t anything except 


a big codperative fund—a whole lot of money put to- 
gether to do things we can’t do by ourselves. Ain't 


that right?” 
We assured him of our agreement. 


“But talkin’ about. schools,” Sam broke in suddenly, 
his face all lighting up, “did you ever see a school right 
out in the woods by a river? Well, that’s what we did. 
Dozens and dozens of boys all dressed alike, an’ doz- 
ens an’ dozens of girls dressed alike, all out there hav- 
ing one of these ‘club encampments,’ they call ‘em. 
First time I’d ever seen one. They seemed to be havin’ 
as much fun as a picnic. They had tents up and they 
all drilled some, played some, worked some, and studied 
seme. 

“The hog man from the agricultural college was there, 
and the farm demonstration agent and the home dem- 
onstration agent of the county, and a chicken man, too, 
The first thing when we drove up, the hog man was 
holding a hog judging contest and the chicken man a 
chicken judging contest. The boys and girls was all 
trying their hands. The four that judged the hogs best 
and the four that judged the chickens best, was to be 
prize winners. Somebody was goin’ to pay their ex- 
penses to the county fai? where there was to be another 
contest to see who would get their expenses paid to the 
state fair. 


“Well, you ought to ’a’ seen that boy of mine—Sam 
Junior. He almost went wild. He wanted to stop right 
there and spend the day, and I wish we could. There's 
mighty few things that helps young folks living in the 
country as much as club work. Fact is, I’ve got a 
notion that young folks’ club work ought to be hooked 
up with the country schools so as to make everybody 
take it. I believe just that! It took me ten or fifteen 
years to learn as much about hogs and chickens as a 
bey or girl now can learn in one year. And what's 
more, I learned wrong a lot.of what I got by myself 





~~ 


But am learning along with Sam Junior about hogs and 
corn.” 

Here Sam looked at his watch and left in a hurry, 
but promised that some time soon he would tell us 
about the best farm he saw while on his “codperative 
vacation.” . 


Better Farm Buildings Worth More 
ThansThey Cost 


ETTER buildings enhance the yalue of the farm. 
B They do more than this, however. Better homes 
family to live 
are bet- 
have to 
anda 


farmer and _ his 
on a higher plane. Sanitary conditions 
ter. The farm wife and daughter don't 
work so hard to keep things looking “ship-shape,” 
home atmosphere is created. 


enable the 


happier 

Better farm buildings mark a farmer as being an 
up-to-date, modern farmer. It is encouraging to note 
the improvement in farm homes of the South that has 
nt years. It has been said that 
Southern farmers did not rightiully appreciate good 
buildings, but this idea is being rapidly proved false. 
Tumble-down shanties are being replaced by 
tenant houses. By providing better homes for his ten- 
ants, a, farmer is enabled to get a better class of tenants, 


taken place in rec 


first-class 


expensive to be attractive. 
shown two pictures of the 


“hut in a corn- 


A farm home need not be 
On the preceding page are 


house—one taken when it was a 


same 
field,” the other taken a few years later, after it had 
been made into a neat, attractive home. The total ex- 
pense of the transformation was $125, The result was 
worth thany times that. 

Better farm buildings not only enhance the value of 
the farm, but also save the farmer money. How much 
of your corn do the rats and weevils get every year? 
A rat-proof, weevil-proot crib costs very little sore 


and saves all of this loss. When your implements are 
not in use, are they properly housed? An implement 
shed is not expensive, and if implements and machinery 


are properly housed when not in use, their life is in- 
creased manyfoid, After your crops are made, have 
you eno&gh room in which to store them? Hay, cot- 


ton, corn, and other crops' do not keep well when left 
out in the open, and are subject to depredations by 
loose animals prowling around. Buildings to properly 
house them need not be expensive. 

And after you have put a little more money into 
them, and have much more valuable buildings, you will 
certainly want them adequately protected from loss by 
fre. Better buildings can be insured for more. 


Tenancy Increase Has About Reached Its 
Limit in the South 


STUDY of the distrébution of farms in the 

United States according to tenure for each of the 

ten-year periods since 1880 reveals the fact that 
the greatest increase in tenancy took place from 1890 to 
1900. In that decade the number of tenant farms about 
doubled, their number’ increasing much more rapidly 
than the number of farms worked by owners. Since 
1900, however, the increase in tenant farms has slowed 
down greatly, and from 1910 to 1920, the increase was 
only 4.3 per cent. In 1880 only’ one-fourth of the farms 
in the United States were operated by tenants; in 1890, 
28.4 per cent; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; 1910, 37 per cent; 
and in 1920, 38.1 per cent. 

In the South a larger per cent of the farms are oper- 
ated by tenants than in the country as a whole. There 
are 3,206,664 farms in Greater Dixie and of this num- 
ber 1,591,121, or 49.6 per cent are worked by tenants, 
However, this number of tenant farmers includes 561,091 
sense of the word are not ten- 
ants but merely hired hands. There is no great differ- 
ence between a cropper and a hired hand. One of 
them receives his pay in a share of the crop and the 
other in money, but neither’ one ex any appreci- 
able control over the handling of the land. The farm 
owner decides what is to be done, and both hired hands 
carry out his instructions. 


croppers, who in one 


ercises 


and croppers merely 
If croppers were not considéred as tenants, the per- 
centage of tenancy in the South would be reduced from 
49.6 per cent to 38.9 per cent, for croppers make up 35 
per cent of all the tenants in the South. However, the 
largest tenure class in the South share tenant 
proper (the tenant who pays rent with a share of the 
crop but furnishes his own living and equipment) who 
composes about 41 per cent of all tenants. Cash ten- 
ants make up 13 per cent of the tenant class, standing 
renters (those who pay for use of land a fixed quantity 
of a product) 6 per cent, while the other 5 per cent is 
composed of share-cash and unspecified tenants. 


is the 


For the South as a whole the percentage of tenancy 
in 1920 was the same as for 1910, namely, 49.6 per cent; 
and among the sixteen states counted as Southern by 
the Census Bureau, only six showed an increased per 
cent of tenancy; Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Georgia with 
66.6 per cent of her farms operated by tenants leads all 
states. Tennessee and Mississippi show the same per- 
centage of tenancy in 1920 as in 1910, while Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, homers Kentucky 
and Oklahoma show a decrease ranging from ‘ac 








o 


ei 


tion of 1 per cent in Kentucky to 4.3 per cent decrease © 


in West Virginia. This decrease does not necessarily 
mean there was an actual decrease in the number of 
tenants, but that the proportion of tenants to owners is 
smaller. 

In the South 37.3 per cent of the valué *F all farm 
property is in farms operated by tenants. Tenant 
farms have 39.7 per cent of the value of the farm land 
in the South, 23.4 per cent of the value of all farm 
buildings, 22.2 per cent of the value of implements and 
machinery, and 33.3 per cent of the value of ‘the live- 
stock, 

The foregoing figures indicating the extent and trend 
oi tenancy in the South force the opinion that our prob- 
lem is not necessarily one of preventing the increase of 
tenancy, for it seems to have about reached its limit, If 
there is any increase in the future, it will probably be 
But there must be a reduction in tenancy if we 
are to have the best type.of rural development. How- 
ever, the miost pressing problem at present is the im- 
provement of the conditions under which tenants live. 
Tenancy is not necessarily undesirable if it is used as 
a stepping stone to land ownership. Brnt under present 
conditions many tenants remain tenants all their 
lives, and those who do acquire land often do so at the 
sacrifice of their social welfare. It should be pgssible 
for a tenant to acquire lafid and yet live a fairly “joyous 
existence while striving to reach that goal. As a means 
to that end, the adoption of* better leasing methods will 
de much. It must not be assumed, however, that this 
will all tenancy problems. The codperation of 
society is needed for the correction of tenancy evils. 


The Best Fight Against the Weevil 


s Made Now 
HERE is 
is positive. 
It is this: 


small. 


too 


solve 


one thing about the boll weevil that 
There can be no two ways about it. 


All the weevils we have to contend 
with next year will be those that come through the 
winter alive and their descendents. 


If we could kill every weevil in the South this fall, 
there would be no weevils next spring and none next 
summer. _But we can’t kill them all. Some will es- 
cape all our efforts to destroy them and some of them 
will pass through the winter. 

Just how many will get through the winter depends 
more on what we do in our cotton fields between now 
and than on all other things combined, and just 
how many weevils there will be looking for hibernat- 
ing places when time for hibernation comes will de- 
pend upon the rations they have to feed on during 
October. If there is nothing for them to feed on, they 
will die of Sfarvation. 

Since the cotton boll weevil feeds only on cotton and 
breeds only in cotton squares and bolls, it naturally fol- 
lows that the early killing of all cotton stalks will re- 
move all weevil food and all weevil breeding<places. 
This will starve the grown weevils and prevent them 
from raising a late brood. It is the late brood that 
passes through the winter and starts the new broods 
for doing their work of destruction next year. The 
arly killing of cotton stalks is the nearest approach to 
a knockout blow for the weevil. 

The picking of cotton as fast as it opens and before 
it has time to become trashy and gritty or has be- 
come stained by rain or dew—this always has and al- 
ways will mean cotton of superior quality arid cotton 
that will bring the highest price, This alone justifies 
the prompt picking of cotton, to say nothing of the 
eatly release of land for its preparation for the next 
crop. Now we have another and more important rea- 
son for getting the cotton out of the field as soon as 
possible. This is the killin? of the cotton stalks that 
we may destroy both the food and the breeding places 
of the weevil. Furthermore, the earlier we get the cot- 
ton out, the better the opportunity for getting in a 
winter cover crop. 


frost 


Just now let’s bend every effort to getting all cotton 
picked as early as possible. In next week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer the plans for handling the cotton 
stalks will be described. 


best 


Ya - ee 
ES 
se livestock producers stop wasting 
money tryii ing to establish small local markets and 
devote ay “money and energies to the codperative 
shipping and marketing of their livestock on the better 
markets already established, they will always have a 
market for their animals and find their business more 
profitable. A single buyer or small packing house can 
never make a satisfactory market. 


WHEN 


HE 
things that most impress the traveler now. ES- 
pecially remarkable is the improvement in high schools. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the only chaifice the country. 
boy or girl had to get even a high school education was 





to leave home and go off to beard at some ancient : 





“academy.” Today it is about as easy to get a high 
school education as it was then to get a common s-ho 
education, and it is a about as “easy now to got to colleg 
trek to g > > SCHOOL, - - - 
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HERE is nobody that The Progressive Farmer 
is more anxious to help than the man at the bot- 
tom. 


Of course, we like to help the man who has arrived, 


the man who has accumulated lands and money and 
position, Unless he has inher- 
ited these things, then the very 
fact that he has them proves 
that he has energy and capaci- 
ty and perseverance. We like 
to help any man _ with such 
qualities. 
But most of all, we like to help 
the man at the bottom. As John 
Masetield, the English poet, has 





CLARENCE POE 


effectively said: 


“Net the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with 
the goad, 


The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load.” 


The Progressive Farmer is always glad when it hears 
that it has helped somé man of means toward richer 
lands and better methods. But we are gladdest of all 
when we hear that we have helped some little farmer 
out of crop lien-bondage into the freedom of the cash 
system, or that we have helped some tenant farmer 
become a home-owner, or that we have helped the 
wife and children of some struggling small farmer to 
get new ambitions and aspirations. 


Brighter Outlook for Renters and 
Smail Farmers 


T IS for all these reasons that we wish 
send a special message to our tenant farmers and one 


this week to 


horse farmers all over the South. Perhaps the 
greatest “undeveloped resource” of our Southern 
country is found in this class of our population. No- 
body knows its possibilities. Abraham Lincoln came 
from this stock—the man whom the world now ac- 
claims as the greatest figure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If they will but have faith in themselves, these 
men and women, boys and girls of our renter class 


and one-horse farmer class, then they can surprise even 
themselves by the greatness of their achievements 


The truth is that the white renter and one 
horse farmer here in the South now has a better 
chance to get ahead than ever before. For a hun 


dred years the competition of cheap Negro labor has 
held down the landless white farmer of the South, 
In order to escape competition with slave labor, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southern white men in the 
old days went. West. Since the Civil War the com- 
petition of cheap Negro labor has likewise~ made it 
hard for the small white farmer of the South to get 
ahead. We have had millions of Negroes making 
cheap cotton on the basis of a cabin for a house, rags 
for clothing, and cornbread and fat meat for diet. 
There has been such an enormous bulk of cheap, 
ignorant Negro labor making cotton that cotton has 
been predominantly a cheap labor crop and therefore 
a cheap crop. The world would not pay the white 
man 20 cents a pound to grow cotton for it when it 
could get the Negro to live cheaply enough to make 
cotton for 10 cents, 

But now all these conditions are changing. The 
Southern Negro is discovering that there is no real 
necessity for him to live in a cabin and go half-clad 
and half-fed. He has gotten some education and 
he has learned that he can go North and get good 
wages. Consequently many Negroes are going North, 
while those -who stay here are doing so on condition 
that they live better. And partly because so many 
Negroes are going North, cotton production has de- 
creased. And just as production has decreased, prices 
have increased. In fact, cotton is never again likely 
to be such a cheap-labor crop—and therefore such a 
cheap crop—as it has been in the past. And all this 
is in favor of the renter and small farmer. 


Two Things the Small Farmer Needs 


ECAUSE of the conditions just mentioned, 
lieve the ambitious renters and small farmers othe 
South now have a better chance to get ahead than 
ever before. And it is (1) to inspire them with an ambi- 
tion to get ahead and (2) to suggest ways for realiz- 
ing this ambition that this article is written. 
The crop lien “time prices” system which has so 
long cursed the South —this, as We said in last week’s 
‘Togressive Farmer, is perhaps the greatest ball-and- 
chain of bondage which the small farmer needs to 
free himself from, once and forever. No matter if a 
man has to live practically on bread and milk for six 
Months, he had better do even this if it will help him 
get away from crop lien bondage and ‘ ‘time prices.” 
Té I could reach every farm family that “has lived 
n “time prices” supplies this year, I should like to 


be- 


ae a 





A Ok 


As good and as bad as I, 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
I see frem my homse by the side of the road— 
By the side of the highway of life, 
he men who press with the ardor pi hope, 
The men who are faint with strife, 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their 
( tears— 
Both parts of an Infinite plan— 
( Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
Ard mountains of wearisome height; 
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say just this: “Cotton is bringing better prices than 
you expected. This gives you your chance. Seize it. 
Use your garden, your cows, your chickens and pigs 
and whatever else it takes to live at home; wear old 
ciotl and 
nehow by the help of God to get on a cash basis.” 


ves and patched clothes, if necessary, manage 


son 


A very thrifty and prosperous old farmer who lived 


not far from my farm was once asked how he had 
mianaged to make so much money. Here is his 
answer : : 


“By doing without things we was obliged to have!” 


Now, I don’t believe in doing without things one 
is “obfiged to have” if one can afford to get them, I 
don’t believe in a man forcing himself and his family 
to do without ordinary comforts and conveniences of 
life after he gets able to provide them. But there is 
one thing I would always say, and that is this: 

There are two things that any man must do _ before 
he can begin to even make a start toward getting ahead. 
(1) He must stop paying “time prices” for what he 
haseto buy. (2) He must get enough horsepower and 
equipment to give himself a chance“to do a real man’s 


work, 

The first of these propositions I covered fully 
enough last week. The second one I should like to 
emphasize very briefly right now. 


Farming With One Horse Like Working 
With One Arm 


HERE fe x the 
is content to remain a 
can never produce enough to get very far 
ft would not be wrong to say that in farming a 
man needs two horses just surely as he two 
arms. In fact, whenever I think of a trying to 
make a living farming with one horse, [ think of a man 
to make a living using just one hand instead of 
went on working with one arm tied 


who 


He 


ahead. 


farmer 
farmer. 


one -hor se 
h 


is no hope 
one-norse 
lar 
, 1eed 
as neeqas 


man 


trying 
two—just as if he 
behind him. 

The 
ol e-horse 
don’t you get another horse?” 
when he answered a 
farmer. Some people tried to 
was) not a friend of the one-horse 
he so severely condemned one-horse farming. 
truth is that the best friend of the one-horse 


beloved Prof. Massey constantly urging 
farmers to become two-horse far@fers. “Whiy 
was a constant inquiry 
letter from a one-horse 
say that Prof. Massey 
farmer because 
But the 
farmer 


Was 


oi his 


coco Oe SSS aes 


POEMS. OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE 
HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD” 


HIS issue being our “Farm Building 
Special,” we know no other poem quite 


oR 


so fitting for publication in this space 
as that favorite of so many Progressive 
Farmer readers, “The House by the Side of 


the Road.” We have printed it more than onca 
but so many requests come for it that we ad- 


And the road stretches on through the long after- 
noon 
And stretches 
But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And Weep with the strangers who mo2zn; , 
Nor live in a house by the side of the road, 
Like a man who lives alone. 


away to the night, 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 
are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 


Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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A Talk to Renters and Small Farmers 


; How to Make a Start Toward Better Things . 


is the one who constantly says to him: “Don’t be con- 
tent to be a one-horse farmer; keep trying to become 
a two-horse farmer.” In the way the best 
friend of a child is not one who tries to keep him al- 
ways.a child, but the one who helps the child grow 
into a full-sized man. 


same 


What is it that enables a man to get ahead in the 
world? It is the margin or surplus he makes over 
and above what it takes to support him. Now with 
the one-horse farmer this margin or surplus is 

ways bound to be littl. The acreage a man can cul 
tivate with one horse is so small that this is neces- 
sarily true. But when the one-horse man doubles his 
horse power, he goes far toward doubling his produc- 
tive capacity. It is as if a man who had been work- 
ing with only one arm had suddenly begun using two 
arms, Or one might say it is as if a small farmer 
before the Civil War working only one slave had 
suddenly become the owner of two slaves. 


Pride and Profit in Getting an 
Extra Horse 


A one-horse farmer becomes a two-horse farmer, 
es can not only cultivate an increased acreage but 
he can cultivate his former acreag@vastly better than 

ever before. He can break his land better than ever 
before; he can use a riding cultivator and get over 
larger acreages of corn and cotton; he can break 
more land to sow to grain and legumes. Moreover, 
the very fact that he is the owner of two horses where 
he .formerly owned only one—this will give him new 
pride and faith in himself and encourage and strengthen 
Even his wife 


al- 


him as he goes on to further victories, 


and children will not fail to feel a thrill of pride at 
the thought that the husband, and father has grad- 
uated out from the class of one-horse farmers and 
moved on up into the more prosperous class of two- 


horse larimers. 


Live Hard Till You Can Buy That 
Extra Horse 


E ARE very glad to explain our position in this 

respect. We do want to see more comforts and 

conveniences on every Southern farm. We do 
want to see better, houses, more paint, more water sys- 
tems, more musical instruments, more modern kitchens, 
etc. All that is true. But there is one other thing we 
realize and that is this—that no man who works one 
horse and pays time prices can ever own one-tenth 
the conveniences to which he and his family are en- 
titled. That is out of the question. The man who has 
plenty of work stock and who is in such condition that 
he can keep from paying “time prices’—that man is 
the one who should now consider buying needed com- 
forts, coiveniences, etc. But in the case of the one- 
horse farmer we would say: “It is better to do with- 
out a few needed comforts and conveniences this year 
in order to put yourself in position to make and save 
more money in all the years to come. You can make 
more if you have more horsepower and you can save 
more if you avoid crop-mortgage time prices usury.” 


vise all lovers of poetry to cut it out and file Sincerely your friend, 
it away. “at CLARENCE POE. 
There are hermit souls that live withdrawn, 
In the peace of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart A Beak to es. The Week 
In a fellowless firmament; ; . 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths F YOU are going to spend around $3,000 or more 
Where the highways never ran for a ] » tl good lvise v } f all spend 
But let me live in a house by the side of the road, tor a home, then we advise you first of all to spen 
And be a friend to man. just $3 for House and Garden's Book of Houses 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road, (Conde, Naste & Co., Pubs., N. Y.). We really doubt 
Where the race of men go by whether any other $3 you spend in your whole build- 
The men who are good, and the men who are bad, “ 


nig program will be worth as much to you. This book 
contains hundreds of illustrations and plans of beau- 
tiful homes. If you are building a house, then this 
book may mean the difference between the common- 
place residence you may have planned and the sur- 
prisingly beautiful home which this book wiil show 
you can build for the same money. 


Thjs Week's Bible Questions 


HO sprinkled ashes in the air to bring about a 
terrible punishment? 
2. Where in the Old Testament is the be- 
trayal-price of Christ foretold? ‘ 
3. Where is the return of the greatest of the Old 
Testament prophets foretold? 

4. For what three heroes were the waters of Jordaa 
rolled back, so”they passed over dryshod? os 
5. What man pulled out the hair of his hearers, 

and why? 


2 ’ a 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 





1. Exod. 9:8-10. ‘ 4. Josh. $:16; 
2. Zech. as 12, 13. 2 Kings 2:8, 14 
3. Mal. 4:5 5. Neb 13:23-25. 


(Copyright by Suess School Times Co.) 
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Quality in Sheep Pays 


NY one who has studied the livestock markets, 

especially in recent months, has been impressed 

with the wide range of prices, in favor of qual- 
ity, between the top prices and the lowest prices paid 
for the different grades or quality of livestock. 

These differences in values 
apply to sheep in the same or in 
greater degree. For instance, if 
a lamb by a purebred ram weighs 
seventy pounds and sells for 15 
cents a pound, and a lamb by a 
scrub ram and the same kind of 
a ewe weighs fifty-five pounds 
and sells for 12 cents a pound, 

<= the difference is the difference 
TAIT BUTLER between $10.50 and $6:60, This 
is not an unusual case, nor an unusual difference in 
prices. 

No one familiar with livestock production will claim 
that a seventy-pound lamb that sells for 15 ‘cents a 
pound can be produced for as little as a fifty-five- 
pound lamb that sells for 12 cents, but the difference 
in cost of production is nowhere near the difference 
in values. 

Of course, the@#lifference in values is the result of 
better breeding, especially better sires, and better care 
and feeding, but this seems to be too general a state- 
ment to appeal to the average man. If such state- 
ments had appealed to farmers there would be vastly 
more good sheep and vastly less scrub sheep produced 
throughout the South. In fact, why so many go on 
producing inferior scrub livestock, with the evidence 
so plain that better stock pays better, is one of the 
perpetual mysteries. of the livestock business. The only 
argument that appeals to the average man is one re- 
sulting from his own experience. 





Proving the case for the better quality sheep would 
be easy on this basis if breeding alone made the whole 
difference. But unfortunately, good care and proper 
feeding are as important in quality production as 
good breeding. Either alone will give better quality 
and greater value, but to get the highest quality and 
top values, which always go _ together, both better 
breeding and better care and feeding are necessary. 

We can safely assume that the high quality product 
is usually the one that sells best and easiest, and that 
yields the largest profit to the producer, but what are 
the points of superiority of the well-bred animal? To 
repeat an old, old story once more, it may add a little 
emphasis to the statements above to itemize some of 
the reasons why better bred sheep, well fed and cared 
for, are worth more. The purebred ram and also the 
well bred ewe produce lambs of greater value because: 

1. The lambs are more uniform in size and form, 
and uniformity is of real value to the producer as well 
as commanding a better price. 

2. Better bred lambs, by a purebred sire, even if 
out of scrub ewes, have a better mutton form and. are 
more thickly fleshed. 

3. Lambs by a purebred ram grow more rapidly, 

are easier feeders, and reach a market weight more 
quickly, weighing ten to twenty pounds more than 
scrub lambs at four to six months of age. 
-4. Lambs by a purebred ram dress out a heavier 
carcass in proportion to live weight than-do lambs by 
a’sorub ram and the meat will sell for more per pound 
because it is more juicy and tastes better. 

5. Finally, sheep are not kept for meat production 
alone, but also for the wool they produce, and not only 
do the well bred sheep that are well fed and cared 
for produce from 25 to 30 per cent 


By TAIT BUTLER 


the scrub lambs of the same age brought 14 cents a 
pound, or $7.84, a difference of $2.96 per lamb. The 
difference in price is usually better than in this case. 

But even this is not the full case for the value 
of a purebred ram. The scrub mountain ewe produced 
a fleece weighing five pounds, also more than the 
average scrub: ewe of the South, but the ewe by a 
purebred Hampshire ram and out of a mountain ewe, 
produced a fleece weighing 6.2 pounds, which brought 
3 cents a pound more, making the value of the Hamp- 
shire grade fleece worth 79 cents more than that of 
the scrub ewe. This gives a value to the purebred 
ram over this scrub, on lamb and ewe, of $3.75, which 
alone would be .a nice profit, on even a small flock 
of say fifty ewes amounting to $187.50. This would 
make a purebred ram show a nice profit the first year 
after paying his purchase price. 

With such facts before him, why is it that any one 
will continue to use a scrub ram? If.he does not be- 
lieve such evidence, why doesn't he, and ié he does 
believe it, why are scrub rams still used? 

° ; ri x 
Producing Lambs in the South 
EVENTY years ago the Southern States, exclusive 
of Texas, had 3,016,395 head more of sheep than 
they have today. If the South had as mary sheep 
as it had in 1850 it would have on a conservative basis of 
a $6 return per head an increased return of over $18,- 
006,000, or $1,500,000 per state. There is no section of 
the country that can produce early spring lambs better 
than the South with its all-winter pastures whereby 
sheep may pasture in the open and drop lambs in Jan- 
uary while pasturing on winter grains and forages. 

Sheep are peculiar animats. Many people of the 
present generation do not understand them and hence 
miss a great opportunity to obtain a profitable return 
from this class of animals. One of their peculiarities 
is that a substantial profit cannot be made from their 
lambs unless they were sired by a purebred ram. A 
grade ram will not do. The ram should be a regis- 
tered one. That is the only guarantee that the pur- 
chaser has that the ram is purebred. “Just as good 
as” will ngt do. A two-year-old ram will care for 
forty ewes which should produce fifty marketable 
lambs. If these lambs are sired by a registered ram 
they may easily bring $1 more per head ‘than lambs 
sired by a grade ram and the ram will be good for 
three or four years, 

Last year the average received for all lambs sold 
by the-Tennessee Experiment Station that were sired 
by purebred rams was $10.40, while lambs sired by 
grade and scrub rams averaged but $8.09 each. There 
were forty-four lambs sired by grade and scrub rams. 
Had these lambs been sired by purebred rams of the 
Down breeds the returns from them would have been 
$101.64 greater. The loss to the South through the 
use of grade and scrub rams exceeds the losses in 
sheep from all other sources. 

It does not make much difference which of the Down 
breeds are used to sire early spring lambs so long as 
the ram is a purebred and of good conformation. Rams 
of any of the following breeds are good: Hampshire, 
Southdowns, or Shropshires. If the ram is high-class 
the ewes may be quite common so long as they are 
strong and healthy. 

Another peculiarity about sheep is that a ewe that 
is poor, weak, full of stomach worms, and empty of 
feed will not produce vigorous lambs. Now, isn’t that 
strange? And yet some people who have sheep act 
as though they thought that sheep can live off of old 
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Better Quality Lambs Bring Profits - 





dead weeds and brush during the winter and pro- 


duce top-market lambs in the spring. The greatest 3 


factor in the production of strong, vigorous lambs 7g 
strong, vigorous ewes and the principal factor that 
makes strong, vigorous ewes is feed—green, juicy, suc- 
culent feed in the winter time. There should be an 
acre of winter barley or winter oats, or wheat, or 
crimson clover for every two ewes. Ewes may feed 
on winter grain until the first joint begins to form 
in the spring and no damage be done at all to the crop 
if the crop be not pastured more heavily than two 
ewes to the acre, 

When no winter growing crop has been provided the 
ewes must be provided with other feed if strong, rapid- 
growing lambs are to be produced. <A fourth of a 
pound of cottonseed meal or a third to a half pound 
of shelled corn per day will bring the ewe to lamb- 
ing season in good condition where there is not green 
feed. An eighth of a pound of cottonseed meal and 
a third of a pound of cottonseed would be better than 
either alone. ; 

Sheep cannot do well if heavily infested with stom- 
ach worms, It is a pretty safe policy to assume that 
every flock is more or less infested. Of course, the 
amount of infestation will vary with various flocks, 
but it is sane policy to give all flocks treatment for 
stomach worms. Most people do not realize how easily 
it is to dose a flock of ewes and it rarely happens that 
one loses a ewe from dosing, This fall at the Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, with two men to catch 
and one to dose, a flock of 160 ewes was treated in 
2% hours. No attempt was made to keep the exact 
time and no attempt was made to see how quickly 
it could be done, 

Two treatments during the fall or winter ten days 
apart and two in the spring each year will keep the 
flock fairly free from internal parasites. Of course 
if sheep are changed to fresh pasture every three weeks 
there will be less risk from worms and the flock will 
do better. However, it is not always practical to do 
that, but is practical to dose for worms, After the 
flock is treated it should be put into a fresh pasture. 


Every farm should be fenced and there should be | 


a few sheep. One ewe for every acre of winter grow- 
ing crop or one ewe to every six to eight acres of 
crop land would be a conservative number for each 
farmer to keep. They work into the farming plans 
almost better than any other livestock. Only the ewes 
are on hand in July and August when pastures are 
usually short and during the spring when vegetation 
is growing most rapidly the lambs are on hand to 
consume the surplus. There should be a few sheep on 
every farm that is at all suited for livestock produc- 


tion. Cc. A.-WILLSON, 





How to Butcher Lamb or Mutton 


O ACHIEVE a savory flavor in mutton and 

lamb, take the animal off of grass at least a day 

before it is to be slaughtered—this gets the grass 
out of its system, Then, when butchering begins, the 
animal is cool instead of overheated as it necessarily 
would be if caught and butchered at once. Excitement 
often develops characteristic odors in many other ani- 
mals, so the lamb or sheep ought to be kept cool 
and quiet, explains G. P. Williams, sheep field agent 
for the North Carolina State College and Department 
of Agriculture. 

“Cutting the throat under the jaw is a proper way to 
kill a sheep,” says Mr. Williams. “First knocking the 
animal on the head may over-stun it and result in in- 
complete bleeding, which is very undesirable if sweet 
clear flesh is desired. There is practically no pain in 

cutting the throat. Getting the pelt off 





more wool, but it brings a better price 
per pound. 


Purebred Rams are Profitable 


HE Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has issued Cir- 
cular 153, under the title, “Pure- 
bred Rams Are Profitable.” Those of 
our readers interested should write Di- 
rector Thomas P. Cooper, Lexington, 
Ky., for a copy. Some of the concrete 
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mountain ewes by a purebred South- in the air; 
gown ram weighed seventy-two pounds 
each at four months old, while lambs of 
the same age by a scrub ram weighed 
only fifty-six pounds each. This isa Heer mee 
difference of sixteen pounds in weight, 
due to the purebred sire, but this is not 
all the credit due the purebred ram, for 
the Southdown grade lambs brought 

‘cents_a pound, or $10.80 each, while 
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Attractive Houses 





was an honest type of house, colonial 
type to neither flor 
blouse, when he pronounced it 

My granddad built himself a home in four. 


By 
J. Edw. Tufft 
The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 





a 
He built a roof of thirty peak 
las and such, a style unname 


That house had silly little s 
carved and crinkled posts, a 


frightened ghosts. “It had a 





3; it wore no garb extreme or mine; it’s simple, dignified 
loud, no feathers in its hair. 
no porches here and there with no known 
use on earth or fussy-work on wall or 
stair to advertise its. worth. It had no kilt, with tatting on its back 
rooms of petty size, no darkened cubby- 


It had and I pronounce it fine! Br 


shack, with ruffles, flounces, 


nee nor 
fine, where we can smile at eighte 





eighteen eighty-four; he specialized on 
spire and dome, and fancy-work galore. 


of -freaks, no plan nor system much. 


windows built like coops with eyes like 


rooms of every shape and size, some of 
them dark as Pharoah’s tombs, and 


mind it is not built like granddad’s fussy 


. . ‘ like granddad’s granddad’s place, of eigh- 
windows built like goo-g00 teen hundred’ one; the fancy 
eyes, nor stoops with wrinkled poles. It run its race, and now its race is done. 
We’re back again to simple style, each 
season more and more; we’re back again 


oo immediately is of prime importance, both 
aus a means of rapidly cooling the carcass 
and avoiding muttony tang from con- 
tact. Remove the ‘insides’ at once, in 
cluding the kidneys. Douche out the in- 
ternal cavities with as cold water as is 
a, of tune obtainable and put the carcass*to cool at 
d and full once. Chill it as soon as possible under 
the circumstances.” 

For this reason Mr. Williams believes 
that slaughtering a sheep is best done im 
the evening, after the atmosphere has 


toops with 


nd dormer 


myriad of 


and clean, “ A my 
i: tear dm meat should first be stripped off.—N. 
Extension. Service. 

frill and 
; its built 





] e has ‘ s 3 
A ghee until March.. which is too late fof 


the lambs to reach sixty to seventy-liV™ 


en eighty- 





Lambs marketed in July will aot usuat 
bring as good prices as May and J 


















Ewes bred in October will not lamb- 







pounds in time to bring the best priceay 
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Suggested Plans for Farm Homes 
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An upstairs 
this 


sleeping porch and a 
aeroplane bungalow a 
rance in summer. 
for plenty of sunlight. 
Ciation’s “Modern Homes’ 


bungalow is 
waste 


i. vine 
drive 


appea 


give and restful 
Windows everywhere provide 

From Southern Asso- 
booklet. 


cool 


Pine 


2. This marked by its compactness— 
space, yet with plenty of room where 
’ It is easy to build and attractive. From E. W 
Stillwell Company’s booklet, “West Coast Bungalows.’ 

5. The rustic stone work gives this bungalow a “dif- 
ferent” look. Its long side porch will appeal to many 


with no 
needed, 


people, and 
it doubly 

constricted 
From E, W. 


from 
Stillwell 


ts ease and 
desirable. TI 
mater 


economy 


rustic 


on hand on 


& Co. 


istructs 
stone tront 
most 


m make 
can be 
farms. 


4. Another compactly arranged, yet modest and at- 


tractive 
very 


seven-room 


is a cozy den. 


Pine Association. 


bungalow. 
From E, 


An attractive 
W. Stillwell & Co. 
5. To those who like distinctiveness 
of appearance, this plan will appeal. 
living room, flower box and pergola. 


and 


Note the 
From Southern 


feature 


novelty 
large 


6 A large living roo 
room, and many gables 
galow From 

7. This California bungalow, 
sive in construction, is 
From Southern 


i very attractive 


this 


1 dining 
make pretty bun- 


Pine 


very 

Associat (ON 
simple and 

very 


Southern 


inexpen 
nevertheless attractive. 
Pine Associatior 


8 For those who desire a two-story house with a 
little room, this is very attractive. This house 
has a large living room and plenty of bedroom space. 


From Alladin Homes. 
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Concrete and Its Use on the Farm 


Is Splendid for Permanent, Sanitary Construction Work 
By G. H. ALFORD 


ONCRETE is a mixture of Portland 

cement, sand, pebbles or broken 

stone, and water in certain definite 
proportions, which vary according to the 
purpose for which the concrete is used. 
As soon as concrete 
has been mixed, if 
left undisturbed it 
begins to harden and 
soon becomes like 
stone. This hardeti- 
ing process is a 
chemical change that 
takes place an con- 

a, 7 tinues for a long 

MR, ALFORD time — the concrete 
growing never weaker, by age. 

The Romans cemented small stones to- 
gether with a material produced from 
the ashes of Mount Vesuvius. This 
man-made stone was the origin of con- 
crete and has preseryed for posterity the 
examples of the high degree of civiliza- 
tion enjoyed by those people centuries 
ago. Great engineering structures built 
by the Romans stand today as monu- 
ments to the skill of those early crafts- 
men. 

Many claim this to be an age of con- 
crete. Concrete is being used to an in- 
creasing extent for public and private 
works. In foundations, walls, floors, 
walks, posts, tanks, buildings, as well as 
for countless special ‘uses, concrete con- 
struction is now recognized as entirely 
satisfactory. Concrete is being used on 
many farms for floors, walks, cisterns, 
clothes line posts, coldframes, driveways, 
fence posts, flower boxes, foundations, 
gatages, gate posts, hotbeds, laundry 
tubs, porches, sepiic tanks, steps, well 
curbs and covers and many other uses. 


Concrete Lasts Well 


ONCRETE is the nearest approach 

‘to permanency, yet discovered in a 
building material, There is nothing about 
it to rot. It is proof against decay, wind 
and fire. No-.painting is required, and 
it is not alwa, s needing some kind of re- 
pair. And in addition, it is attractive in 
appearance, sanitary and an effective bar- 





rier against rats and vermin. 

Many prosperous farmers are tired of 
buildings and other improvements that 
rot, burn? and wear out or require con- 
stant repair or painting. They claim 
that, in the long run, it is cheaper—as 
well as more satisfactory—to have solid, 
sanitary, permaneut structures, 

No farm building can be mentioned 
that cannot be built of concrete, wholly 
or in part. The only material required, 
outside of wire, bars or rods for rein- 
forcements, are gravel, crushed stone or 
other hard material, good sand, and ce- 
ment. Mix these with water in the prop- 
er proportions, pour into forms, and the 
cement does the rest. In a short time, 
the mass is like solid stone. 

There are now cement block machines 
on many farms and the hired men use 
their spare time in making good building 
material. There is nothing more sani- 
tary than concrete block walls for the 
hog house, the poultry house, the tool 
shed, the garage, the smokehouse, and 
even for the barn. The work is planned 
so that odd times ‘are used and the blocks 
cost very little money. An experienced 
man can put up a building of concrete 
blocks in a surprisingly short time. In 
a few years, all small buildings on the 
farm can be replaced with fireproof, 
sanitary buildings. ‘ These buildings 
should be floored with concrete. 


Firm,Base Necessary 


fa intelligént farmer need not hesi- 
tate to build concrete walks or floors 
or to do similar concrete work aiter he 
has carefully read a book of instructions 
furnished by cement manufacturers. 
Walks, floors and pavements should al- 
Ways rest’on a good, firm base. If the 
soil on which they are laid is well drain- 
» concrete can be placed directly on 
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7 
STONE CONCRETE 


PROPORTIONS OF MATERIALS AND RESULTING CONCRETE 


terials have been removed and the area 
has been well compacted. If the soil is 
not well drained, a sub-base should be 
provided of well compacted, clean, coarse 
gravel or clean cinders. 

Thickness of walks may vary from 4 
to 6 according to the service 
which they must render. If pavement is 
to be used only as a walk, 4 inches is 
generally thick enough, but if wagons 
are likely to drive over it, 6 inches should 
be the minimum thickness. A mixture of 
1 part of cement, 2 parts of sand and 3 
parts of gravel or broken stone is recom- 
mended for walks, floors and similar 
pavements. 


inches, 


The first place in the house to wear 
out and decay is the outside, wooden 
steps. Concrete steps are easily kept 
clean; they will never rot and will never 
become slippery. 

Concrete troughs, tanks and cisterns 
do not leak, last indefinitely, and are easy 
to keep clean. They will not rot, warp 
or wear out. 


Concrete fence posts will not rot or 
burn. They are uniform in size and 
shape, and are easily set and lined up. 


Concrete Feeding Floors Save 
Money 


FEEDING floor for hogs often pays 
big interest on its cost every year. 
In constructing a feeding floor, a heavy 
part of the expense is for labor. Labor 
available on the farm may be utilized so 
that the cost is not very much. 


Feeding cattle and hogs on a concrete 
floor is a satisfactory and profitable 
practice on inany farms, besides utilizing 
the feed to the best advantage and keep- 
ing the cattle ard hogs out of the mud. 
‘| he conc? Te FAV all the manure and 
permits removal of the manure at any 
tinte, 


Scrubbing is no snap. Concrete walks, 
like concrete feeding floors, play an im- 
portant part in easing farm work. They 
do for the wife what the feeding floor 
does for the man,—save time, energy and 
patience and go far to make the work a 
pleasure instead of a drudgery. They 
can be easily placed so as to connect the 
important buildings at a very moderate 


cost. 


There is nothing better than concrete 
to make a solid foundation for the gaso“ 
line engine and other machinery. Ma- 


chinery will not do satisfactory work 
unless it is mounted on a solid foun- 
dation, 


There is»demand for. soft water on 
every farm. A supply of pure, soft water 
is as necessary for the kitchen, bathroom 
and. laundry as for drinking purpoSes. 
The ideal storage place for rain water is 
a conerete cistern. Concrete cisterns 
may be built either on top or under 


ground. 
Building Silos 


HE silo sheuld be air-tight to make 
the silage and preserve it until feed- 
ing time; it musi be water-tight to pre- 
i fireproof, 


¢ juices; 


vent leakage of si'a 





WORK 
Water barrel and bucket; wheel- 
barrow for handling dry aggregate, and con- 
crete to the forms; sand screen for proper 
grading of aggregates; square pointed shov- 
el for turning and mixing -concrete, and 
ooden float for finishing. 


SIMPLE TOOLS FOR CONCRETE 


steel pan 


} 


that it from 
fire; rat-proof, to avoid the actual dam- 
age to the silo and the loss which follows 
the access of air to the silage. A con- 
crete silo certainly answers all require- 


may preserve its contents 


ments. 


The health of the farm family is large- 
ly dependent on the purity of its drinking 
water. Since the principal source of the 
farm water supply is the bored or dug 
well, the purity of the water is determin- 
ed almost entirely by thé ability of the 
well curbing and cover to keep out con- 
taminating surface water, It the well is 
curbed, especially near the top, with coti- 
crece block or tile, and is covered with a 








States Departiment 


438—Hog Houses. 
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need most (nol hr 
blank, and mail it to your Senator or 


I will thank yeu to send me the F: 
in the above list. Yours very truly, 








Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., 
of Agriculture, 
who are interested in farm buildings an 


ao is to put an \V-meark opposite ifte nan 
more than four or yee, 


Representatii e in Con 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
Pade Oi fice 553s chan sak weadaqnkeasssctus.ochesacs ; 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the announce 


Ek hai a ani ae nn a bine Nepal aca 


issued by the United 


that will help progressive farmers 
d farm structures: 
941-Water Systems for Farm Homes. 


574~Poultry House Constructio 1173—-Plans of Rural Commanity Build 
609—-Bird Houses and How to Build __, igs. , . 
Them. 1174—One-Register Furnaces. 
623 “Tee. Houses. 1192 The Irganization of Community 
744—T P z , , Buildings. 
rh seals ee Tit wba nh eatstens 14—Farm Dairy Rouses. . 
arm imDder. 21%-Floors and Flewr Coverings. 

2 , » - y eed ~ . . 
$28—Farm Reservoirs 1227—-Sewage and Sewerage of Farm 
847— Potato Storage and Stora; Hlouwses lHlomes. 
855—Home-made Si) (O- 4 mneys and Fireplaces 
927—Farm Home Convenience Plain Concrete for Farm Use 

In order to get such of the abeve bulletins as you wish, all you have to 


es of those bulletins or circulars you 


? 


fill in the follow:ng 
to the 


we should say) 


ress or 





D.C, Write very: plainly. 
Ry Ber ERcpnsects Ste cicrtax 
ent made in The Progr ive Farmer 
sulletins 1 have checked with an X-mark 








concrete platiorm, the purity of the wa- 


ter is practically assured. 
used in making concrete 
With dirty 
amoum of cement will make strong con- 
crete. Gravel well graded in sizes is as 
good for concrete as crushed stone, 
Lank-run gravel, just as dug from the 
pit, seldom runs evenly and rarely has 
ihe right-proportion of sand and pebbles 
ior making the best concrete. As there 
is usually too much sand for the gravel, 
it is both advisable and profitable to 
‘reen the material and to remix them 
in the proper proportions. 


I he sand 


must be clean. sand, no 


Machine-mixing is preferable where 
possible. In operating a machine mixer, 
two things should be borne in mind: 
Revolving the drum box or barrel too 
rapidly will throw the concreting mate- 
rials against the inner surface of the 
drum and hold them there, thus prevent- 
ing mixing. The drum should revolve 
slowly enough so that the contents will 
fall and be tossed about by the deflectors 
or blades in the drum. 


Protect Concrete While Hardening 
ONCRETE is usually deposited or 
placed in wood forms. Proper hard- 

ening requires that the concrete be pro- 

tected so as to prevent too rapid drying. 

Walks, feeding floors and similar con- 

struction should be protected from too 

rapid drying by a covering of damp 
straw, sand or similar moisture-retain- 
ing materials The covering should be 
kept wet by frequent sprinkling for from 

5 to 10 days. 

More detailed information on the many 
uses and proper methods of making 
concrete nay be obtained by addressing 
the writer, care of The Progressive 
Farmer. 





How Crops Are Doing 


OLLOWING is the latest United 

States Department of Agriculture 
summary of weather and crop condi- 
tions as issued last week :— 

“Temperatures averaged normal 
throughout the cotton states, with fre- 
quent moderate rains in the western por- 
tion of the Belt, but there was mostly 
dry weather or light rainfall east of the 
Mississippi River. Cotton made fairly 
good progress in Northern and Western 
Texas, but deteriorated further, or made 
only poor progress elsewhere, with in- 
activity, and lowered 


creased insect 


“ : ar 
‘ grades, because of continued heavy rains. 


The weather was too cool, cloudy, and 
wet for cotton in Oklahoma, with poor 
progress; cotton is opening slowly, pick- 
ing was retarded, and the staple was 
damaged by heavy, beating rains. —~ Cot- 
ton made fairly good progress in North- 
eastern Arkansas, but mostly deterio- 
rated elsewhere, while moderate rains 
the latter part of the week were un- 
favorable in Louisiana, though most of 
the week was favorable for picking. 

“East. of ‘the Mississippi River the 
weather was mostly favorable for pick- 
ing and ginning, which made good prog- 
ress; bolls are opening rapidly, though 
there was little change in the general 
condition. Cotton is mostly picked in 
Southern Georgia, and picking is well 
advanced in South Carolina, where fruit- 
ing has practically ceased, with the boll 
weevil taking the top crop. There is 
little or no top crop in Southern North 
Carolina, but the condition of cotton con- 
tinues mostly very good in the northern 
portion, 

“The weather of the week was general- 
ly favorable for truck and minor crops 
in the Southern States, with field work 
making good progress, except where 
rains were frequent in the western pof- 
tion.” 


_ 
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you Jose, don’t grouch. Find out wij 
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Materials for Roofing 


Should Use Good Quality Products 


mankind’s first 


HELTER is one of 
q vecessities. Since the earliest days 
Woof man, caves, sod, bark, bamboo 
cane and many other kinds of homes 
hav« been provided l man 5On himself 
* and his family. It has alsO beep the 


eustom to provide shelter tor livestock. 


Until recent years, the virgin forests 
seemed to hold an inexhaustible supply 
ei timber and in order to secure 
building materials of all kinds, it was 


enly necessary to go to the forests and 
Only the most lasting 
parts of trees were made into lumber 
and shingles. The lumber and shingles 
were made at a moderate cost and lasted 


carve them out. 


fer many years. 

The population has rapidly increased 

while there has been a rapid destruction 
‘of the forests. The average farmer can 
yo longer get all the building materials 
he needs out of the forests for a small 
outlay of labor, and it is necessary for 
him to pay out considerable sums of 
money for lumber and roofing materials. 
Since lumber atid wooden shingles must 
now be bought at a much higher price 
than we paid years azo, it is advisable 
for us to make a careful study of build- 
ing materials and especially of roofing 
materials. 

The average farm house is covered 
several times during its life and each 
time at a considerable expense. Several 
kinds of wooden shingles, different 
kinds of prepared roofing and asphalt 
shingles, metal, tile and slate are the 
materials most commonly used. Very 
little is known concerning the compar- 
ative value of these materials for roof- 
ing. No one knows from reliable ex- 
periments whether wooden shingles, pre- 
pared roofing, metal, tile or slate is the 
most economical material to use, con- 
sidering cost of material, cost of labor, 
cost of upkeep, lasting qualities, etc. We 
know of no experiments that have been 
conducted by an experiment station to 
get this much needed information. 


Use Good Materials, Good Work- 


manship 


T. IS the wisest economy to have the 
very best roofs. The contents of the 
house, barn and other buildings should 
be well protected at all times. It is not 
ony wise to use good materials well 
suited to the slope of the building, but 
we should always remember in putting 
én any roof that good workmanship and 
careful attention to details are quite as 
important as the materials used. 

“It is necessary to divide farm build- 
ings into two general classes, when dis- 
cussing the subject of roofing: (1) Build- 
ings with flat roofs or with little slope: 
(2) buildings with steep roofs or with 
half pitch or more. Some roofings suited 
to one slope are. not suited to other 
slopes. 

Cypress, pine, red cedar, white pine, 
hemlock and other wooden shingles 
Should not be used on roofs of much 
less than one-fourth pitch, especially in 
humid climates, as they dry out slowly 
and decay rapidly. However, wooden 
Shingles are popular for coverings for 
Steep roofs the country over. 

Shingles riven out of -blocks, sawed 
the proper length, last much longer than 
Sawed shingles. Where there is good 
board timber on your farm, it will pay 
you to get out the shingles yourself dur- 
ing dull seasons or to hire someone to 
ket them out for you at a reasonable 
Price. Smooth them off with a draw- 
mg knife and they will last much longer 
than ordinary riven shingles. 

Wooden shingles of all kinds should 
be dipped into creosote or some 
ether good wood preservative before 
saying to make them last much longer. 
his practice is less expensive and is 
| «ere effective than the best rocf paint 
& *?plied with a brush after the shingles 
Bp teve been nailed on. It seldom pays to 
Bt shingle roofswith ordinary paint, 








Stains or paints must not be used where 
the rainwater Saved and used. 
Cheap lumber is often used as a foun- 
dation on which to lay shingles; but 
aths, 2-inch strips, are better because 
the cost is less and the roof dries out 
quicker after a rain and lasts longer. 
Of course, where tight roofs are desir- 


to use a board foun- 


dation and to lay a cheap grade of tar 
paper on it before laying the shingles. 


able, it is advisable 


Prepared Roofings 


REPARED roofing is made for flat | 


and steep roofs. It is used on what 
are commonly called flat roofs, with 
one-fourth pitch or less and steep roofs 
with half pitch or more. It is made in 
different thicknesses—l-ply, 2-ply, 3-ply, 
and thicker. 

Some cal]! all prepared roofings “tar 
paper,” but incorrectly. Tar paper answers 
fairly well for temporary buildings, but 
it is not suited to permanent buildings. 
It may be used under shingle or board 
siding, but it is too short-lived to be 
used on the outside. 


sometimes 


Prepared roofing is made from scien- 
tifically combined felt and saturating 
and coating compounds, and is giving 
satisfactory roofing and_ waterproofing 
service in construction work of every 
kind. The felt is made from cotton and 
woolen rags, reduced to a pulp, then 
built into great sheets under the most 
exacting conditions. This felt is thor- 
oughly saturated with asphalt or’ pitches 
and then coated with tempered asphalt, 


powdered slate or some other coating | 
compound on one or both sides. The 
double coating insures protection from 
heat, cold, and moisture from beneath 
as well as from above. 

Prepared roofings are sold in sheets 
containing one square, which means 


enough material to cover 100 square feet 
of roof surface. Cement for the seams 
or laps, nails and other accessories are 
packed in the core of each roll, together 
with the necessary directions for laying. 
Asphalt shingles are cut! from the roll 
roofing and are sold without accessories 
in large enough bundles to cover 100 


square feet of roof surface when laid 
according to the directions accompanying 
each bundle. 


Metal Roofings 

HE use of metal roofings is increas- 

ing. Heavy galvanized iron is the 
most expensive, but lasts-for many years 
and does not require paint. Tin roofings 
are rather difficult to put on and need 
paint often. Ordinary iron and _ steel 
roofing s are easily put on, but need paint 
every year or two. 

The following reasons are usually 
given for using metal roofings. They 
can be used on flat or steep roofs; they 
are practically fire and lightning proof; 
they are weather and wind resistant; 
and they are comparatively light in 
weight, and easy to lay with unskilled 
labor. 

Many farmers are now putting con- 
crete roofs on small farm buildings. The 
concrete must be thick to serve the pur- 
pose and must have a solid foundation. 
Expanded metal made especially for this 
purpose, may be purchased in various 
lengths and supported by the walls and 
by beams between the walls from five 
to eight feet apart. 

The expanded metal is firmly fastened 
in place, and concrete made of 1 part 
cement to 3 parts of clean sand and part 
gravel, is spread evenly about two inches 
thick. Whenthoroughly dry, the upper 
surface may be finished with a thin coat 
of cement made of 1 part of cement and 
2 parts of sand. 

Slate is seldom used on the farm un- 
less the quarries‘are nearby and tile is 
considered too expensive by farmers. ° 

If you “desire further information on 
roofing or roofing materials it may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. G. H. Al- 
ford, care The Progressive Farmer, 











RE your roofs 
there’s any reroofing to be 


time to get busy. 


Surfaced Roofing is 100% 
the job. 


Today farmers know that 


A roofing’s service depends 


turing methods—The Barrett 





easy to 





winter? Better check up now. 


If you decide to roof barn, implement 
shed or chicken house, Barrett Smooth- 


depend on this rugged roofing to give 
lasting, weathertight protection. Barrett Smooth-Surfaced 
Roofing has stood the test of time. 





Roofs that 
Weathertight | 


good for another 


If 


done it’s 


right for 


they can 


largely on twe things—the 


materials and the care in manufacturing. In both of these 
particulars—high quality materials and efficient manufac- 


Company has led the entire 


roofing industry since 1858—more than sixty-five years. For 
example, Barrett Smooth-Surfaced Roofing must pass more 
than 70 exacting inspections before it is released bearing the 
Barrett Label. 


Low in first cost, Barrett Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing is inexpensive and 


lay. Ask the Barrett dealer 


in yourtown to show you Barrett Roof- 
ings. Meanwhile, write forthe“ Barrett 
Handbook for Home Owners and the 
Farmer.’ 
manual of money-saving information. 


--You'll find this free booklet a 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain surfaced roll roof- 
ings. Made A pm grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade waterproofing ma- 
terial, Undersurface is protected by rotproof 
seal-back. Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, and 
low in price. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
Min- 
Has 


A beautiful and enduring roll roofing. 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
rot-proof seal-back. Nails and cement in each 
roll. Very popular for bungalows, cottages, 
garages, and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 

These ‘‘Giants’’ for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, eco- 
nomical enough for small farmhouse or cottage. 
Their weather side is mineral surfaced in beauti- 
ful shades of red, green, or blue-black. This fade- 
less mineral surface resists fire and never needs 
paimice Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
ele thoroughly waterproofed. Because of. this 
extra-thick extra-rigid base, these shingles can 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street - New York 


The Barrett Company, Limited 


a 


2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


be laid right over the old roof—a big savi 
reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 1234 inches. Are 
easily and without waste. 


on 
aid 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base of best grade roofing-felt. These shingles 
are staunchly waterproof, fire-resisting and need 
no painting. Size 8 x 1234 inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Two sizes—1o0 inches 
and 12% inches deep, both 32 incheslong. The 
12-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 inches to the 
weather, gives a three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
a two-ply roof, 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in art shades of ~~ een, or 
blue-black. Novel designs can be made by in- 
terchanging red strips 
with green, or red strips aa 


with blue-black. 


City 
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Suggestions for Home Builders 


OUBLE floors mean double warmth. 


Arrange your kitchen so that it 
does not have to be used as a passage- 
, Way. 

: It pays to paint 
kitchen and _bath- 
room walls with a 
washable paint. 

Tight fitting win- 
dows and doors soon 
pay for themselves 
in fuel saved. 

The farm home 
which hasn’t a water 





Foes system hasn’t “all 
the comforts of home.” 
Plan carefully before you build. It is 


easier to make changes with pencil than 
with lumber. 

Virtually every home is improved by 
good window boxes. Pajnt them the 
color of the trim, or dark green. 

The ideal home is heated by a furnace 
of.some sort but it has an open fireplace 
or two for cheerfulness. 

Rooms should be planned so that they 
may be opened into each other and the 
breeze permitted to sweep through. 

Do not indulge in many ornaments. A 
good thing to remember is that orna- 
ments decrease in value as they increase 
in number. 

So far as practicable, each room 
should have at least two windows and 
corner rooms should have windows in 
two walls. 

Have manties, woodwork and mould- 
ings simple, both for the sake of good 
taste and ease in caring for them. 

Do not economize on the kitchen sink.. 
Buy the very best you can possibly afford 
and see that it is set high enough. 

In building a house select a plan that 
not only lives up to your ideal of beauty 
but suits the practical needs of your 
family. 

The. really good house is. bright and 
airy. Plan to have good sized windows 
that open and close easily and that 
are well screened. 

It is a good idea to have the wiring for 
electric lights put in at the time of build- 
ing even though you have not the elec- 
tric power at that time. 

Do not hang too many pictures, but 
select a few of interest and good quality. 
These few should be hung on a level with 
the average eye. Small pictures should 
be hung somewhat lower. 

In every house there should be provis- 
ion for some individual privacy. The 
most elementary provision, of course, is 
that there be at least three bedrooms— 
on the assumption that the normal family 
will contain both boys and girls. 

Every bedroom should have a clothes 
closet with hooks and a rod for hangers, 
a shelf for hats and a bottom shelf for 
shoes. A tall closet may have near the 
ceiling an additional rod for hangers for 
less often used clothes and a long rod 
lifter to reach hangers. 


The Home Beautiful 


HENEVER the word “home” is 

mentioned, at once a vision of your 
own home comes before you. If it is 
beautiful the vision leaves a trace of 
happy thoughts. The mental picture of 
your home spurs ‘you on toward a higher 
goal. This is why it is so important for 
mothers and fathers to improve their 
homes, making them comfortable and 
beautiful without and within, 


We are opening the portals to the 
beautiful in our own lives whenever we 
help to mold the*lives of little children 
and create in them a desire to lead 
beautiful lives. The interior of your 
home is for the members of your family 
and their friends and it should be_ar- 





ranged and furnished to give inspira- 
tion and comfort to those who enter, 
later sending them out with renewed en- 
ergy to go forward with their work after 
the restful atmosphere of home. It is 
not the multiplying of your possessions 
that will enrich the beauty of your home 
but simplicity, harmony and naturalness. 
Beautiful lives will make beautiful 
homes and beautiful lromes will send out 
into the world more persons who live 
beautiful lives. Each is the product of 
the other and both together make a beau- 
tiful world. MRS. L. O. Y. 


Making Over the Rien See 
Kitchen 


“TF YOU have any plan of a modern 

kitchen which has been or can be used, 
in making over a barn-size kitchen, I 
shall appreciate it. Our kitchen is en- 
tirely too large, with no closets,” writes 
a North Carolina subscriber. 

It is difficult to help you without hav- 
ing a plan of your kitchen, but you may 
get a suggestion from the illustrations 
of a large kitchen that ‘was improved by 
cutting a new door into the dining room 
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too busy” to get enough wood for the 
front room. This would have been all 
right had it not interfered seriously with 
the bath of the son of the housv. 

At the second place the whole house 
was beautifully warm. They had a fur- 
nace in that home. Mrs. Lamb and Mrs. 
Reynolds were so interested that the 
hostess showed and explained it to them. 

“But my husband likes to see a fire- 
place and use it for a cuspidor,” pro- 
tested one of the visitors. 

“Mine does, too,” the hostess replied, 
“so we left two fireplaces and made cov- 
ers for them when not in use so they 
would not suck up and waste the heat 
from the furnace. We use them now and 
then, but husband seems to have losthis 
enthusiasm for hauling wood to them. 
He makes strong remarks about how 
much they use and how it takes more to 
heat one room with a fireplace than all 
the ‘house with the furnace. As for 
the cuspidor, a basket of sand finds 
favor as such when necessary.” 

The two ladies went home thoughtful, 
with the result that a few days later the 
ladies and their husbands drove forth 
to inspect the furnace.. The latter were 
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THIS REMODELED KITCHEN SAVES MANY STEPS AND LOTS OF TIME 
Left, large kitchen in which the inconvenient arrangement of sink and table make it 


necessary to walk long distances in 


preparing 


and serving a meal. Right, the same 


kitchen remodeled so that the distances traveled have been greatly reduced, 


and by moving the sink and table nearer 
to the stove. 

Particularly helpful for the large 
kitchen without closets is the generous 
sized kitchen cabinet which can be made 
at home by a man clever with tools. In 
the plan there should be ‘space for 
brooms and china gas well as for all the 
groceries and kitchen utensils needed in 
the preparation of a meal. If this cabi- 
net is built into the side of the room near 
the sink and stove and convenient to the 
dining room door, much time and effort 
will be saved. 

It is sometimes possible to convert the 
exffa space in a large kitchen into a 
laundry or dining alcove. A partition of 
wall board that 4s built head-high will 
give privacy and yet permit a free cir- 
culation of .air and light. 


Furnaces 

ITY people “have been very quick in 

appreciating the advantages of stoves 
over fireplaces, and furnaces over stoves, 
as fuel and labor-savers, but farmers 
seem to have been a little slow in look- 
ing into their profit, economy and utility. 
While wood is abundant and labor to cut 
and haul and feed the fuel to the fire- 
place is plenteous, it is delightful to bask 
in the light of the dancing flames. There 
comes a time, however, when a man gets 
tired of buying or cutting an unnecessary 
amount of wood and a woman feels that 
her energy might be spent in effort more 
generous of results. 

One cold day a couple of years ago, 
Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. Lamb called on 
a few old friends, the latter having re- 
cently learned to operate the Ford. At 
the first house, they were received 
through cold halls and rooms into the 
kitchen because the good man had “been 





so delighted that each sent advertisers 
of pipeless and radiator furnaces, plans 
of their homes for advice as to the best 
type of furnace to use and the cost. 


The Reynolds home is fairly large but 
is compact. They installed a pipeless 
furnace. A radiator system, however, 
was advised for the Lamb house, it being 
more straggly. 

“Oh, the joy of having warm feet all 
the*time,”” Mrs. Lamb declared. 

“Oh, the comfort of being able to set 
the baby anywhere without his getting a 
chill,” chorused Mrs. Reynolds. 

“And would you ever have reatized the 
difference in the work when wood and 
ashes are kept out of the house?” 

“Never !” 

“What you say about inside work I can 
say about outside work,” Mr. Lamb add- 
ed, “and then there is the lessened ex- 
pense of taking men and mules to cut 
and haul the wood.” 

“I wish sister could have a furnace,” 
Mrs. Reynolds said. “She is not strong, 
cannot get help, takes cold going in and 
out doors. They would, but they cannot 
dig a hole under the horse.” 

“That's declared Mr. Lamb. 
“Don’t you know about the furnace you 
set in the house and run hot water pipes 
from it to ‘radiators in all the rooms? 
It’s no more trouble than a furnace and 


easy, 


is reasonably priced. Mr. French has 
one.” 
“Yes,” his wife added, “and Mrs. 


French says it is wonderful to have hot 
running water day and night al! winter.” 

“T used to think only rich people could 
have furnaces, but I have about come to 
the conclusion that their economy makes 
them the only thing for poor people.,” 
was the concluding remark. : 






The Progressive Farm 


Protect Your Home From Fire 


HAT answer can you give to these » * 


questions? If you go over them con. 
scientiously, you can vividly see your ope 
portunity to more adequately protect 
your home. 





1. Have you accumulated old paper * 


or rubbish in the cellar or under the 
house? 


2. How about the attic—old clothing, 
broken furniture, etc. ? 


3. Are all closets and spaces under 
stairs kept clean? 


4. Any dirt collecting sheds or any 


. 


rubbish in the back-corners of the house? 2 


5. Do you use wooden ash boxés or 
barrels? 


6. Are the chimneys properly cone 


structed from the ground up? When 
were they last cleaned? 
7. Are $tovepipes protected where 


they pass through partitions, closets, or 
attics? 

8. Are all walls behind stoves, and 
floors beneath, protected with metal? 

9, Do you know whether your elec- 
tric wiring will continue to carry safely 
your electric appliances? 

10. Do you have an approved stand 
for the electric or gasoline iron? 

11, Are the “dustless” mops and oily 
floor cloths kept in tin cans or are they 
in the closet or table drawer? 

12. Do you use safety matches, and 
are they out of the children’s reach? 

13. How do you dispose of rubbish? 
Do you use a metal basket in which to 
burn papers? 

14.. Do you have at least one good 
fire extinguisher in the house, prefer- 
ably one on each floor? Do you have 
one in the barn? 

15. Is your home adequately insured 
at replacement value? 

16. Is the furniture, silverware, 
household equipment and clothing of the 
family properly insured? 

17. Do you keep a list of your houses 
hold effects, preferably some place other 
than in the house? 

Are we as careful as we should be? 


Sold Their Antiques—a 
Mistake 


O NOT make the mistake of letting 

the old-fashioned furniture go, to. 
be replaced by something that is new. 
We did that—with pretty old mahogany 
furniture that people with better judge 
men bought from us for almost nothing. 
And the furniture we got in its place is 
now out of date—and being of cheaper 
make, will never return to favor as the 
older kind has. Anything fine never 
favor altogether. If somebody 
makes a desk or a table, or maybe a hope 
chest of the old square piano, do it your- 
self, unless you need the money and. 
space very badly. 


A COUNTRY WOMAN. 
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Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


What Can a Woman Do to 
Combat Monotony ? 


TAs as much interest as possible in 
community affairs. We started one 
summer singing with a neighboring fame 
ily. Soon another family joined us, and 
before we knew it we had a regular singe 
ing club. We meet once a week. At each 
meeting we choose songs for the next 
time. The young people like the modera 
songs, so “Three O’clock in the Morite 
ing” is treated with as much respect a8 
“Silver Threads Among ‘the Gol&” 


2. Use a kodak ireely. We take: 
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tures of birds, bugs, frogs, etc. In slack 
seasons we write a descriptive article 
about ‘each picture. For instance, if it is 
a bird, we-tell the color, habits,, etc. By 
combining the knowledge of different 
members of the family we have a sur- 
prising amount of information. Children 
are keen observers and you will be as- 
tonished at their amount of knowledge 
if you can “draw it out.” Do you know 
that there is a good market for pictures 
of nature with accompanging descrip- 
tions? Try it and see. 


3. Remember the holidays and special 
feast» days. We try to decorate the 
table, even if only with wild flowers and 
vines, in some definite color scheme for 
each holiday. I try to have the “eats” in 
colors to correspond, and you will be 
surprised to see what an interest each 
1emnber of the family takes in these pro- 
ceedings. It may be in December that the 
man of the house will see a recipe that 
will fit in a July Fourth menu, but I try 
it out a time or two and, if we like it 
and can work it into our color scheme, 
I save it for the Fourth. It keeps the 
whole family busy to keep up with the 
holidays when they try to find something 
new for each day each year. We also 
try to find some simple appropriate game 
which the entire family can enjoy in the 
evening. 


4, Play pitching horseshoes. I know 
you will laugh, but if you will play this 
game according to rules and regulations, 
it will keep you interested from start to 
finish. There is a national committee 
governing the game, so if you want in- 
formation on the subject write The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The beauty of the 
game is that you can thoroughly enjoy 
practicing by yourself, and when you are 
once interested time flies. 

5. Send for catalogs. The amount of 
interest and information one can get in 
these books is amazing. Not a catalog 
peeps above the horizon that I do not 
pounce upon it. I do not mean I look 
through the dresses_and wish I brad them. 
I find the most convenient Way to at 
range a kitchen, the most attractive way 
of draping windows, what flowers to 
plant for a certain color scheme in my 
garden, etc. We saved a good deal of 
money by tanning our ow leather: from 
directions in a catalog. We learned how 
different affect different soils 
from pictures in a catalog showing cross 
sectio of plowed land. A library of 
logs is rich in information if you will 


plows 


Last come the kiddy orchestra in- 








struments. These little instruments, 
which cost almost nothing, were origi- 
nated to instruct children in music, but 
even we grown folks find them amusing. 
Of course, they are simple—with the in- 
structions that come one can learn to 
play them in a day or two. We began by 
getting them for the children and ended 
by each of us having one. Now the whole 
family plays simple tunes. This breaks 
the monotony of our evenings and causes 
much merriment. 
MRS. J. R. BROADBENT. 
Texas. 





Would a Higher Education 
Make Farm Life Finer ? 


“WITHOUT a vision the people per- 
ish,” is the text-on which I base my 
belief in the need of a higher education 
for every girl and boy, but particularly 
for those who will spend the rest of their 
lives on the farm. 


ae 
' Teens and Twenties | 


The favorite argument launched 
against education is the statement that it 
breeds discontent. The discontent comes 
because of the vision of what might be, 
aifd it is this vision that is turning the 
crude, slaving farms of yesterday into 
the well equipped places of comfort of 
today. The school life, the contact with 
the outside world, the beauties of science, 
the deeper appreciation of the finer pas- 
sions and ideals that come through a 
knowledge of literature, all unite to 
mold a new farmer and farm woman 
that can meet the old problems on a 
new basis. 

I see the advantages from the view- 
point of a girl, a sophomore in a uni- 
versity. A higher education for me will 
mean that I shall demand a fitter mate, 
and as a result fitter children. Because 
of my education I shall be able to instill 
in my children higher ideals, a deeper 
love for the beautiful, finer characters, 
than if I had never seen the walls of a | 
college. 

: a { 

It will mean more for my own life and | 
character. No matter what financial | 
poverty I may chance to know, I shall | 
have a wealth in my soul that cannot be | 
starved. I shall be able to see beyond | 
the’ petty 





forces that would drag me |} 
down; I shall appreciate the sunset more, | 
I shall find a deeper beauty in the stars, | 
a stronger love for my fellowmen, and } 
a deeper faith in God. He ea 





Our Pattern 


i61s—Cute Undies For Little Folk. Cut 
n sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
uires 1 yard .36-inch material. 
fer Pattern No. 622 (in blue 
) 15 cents extra. 
1683—A Style For the Full Figured—Cut 
es $6, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 


bust measu Size 36 re- 
1 s 4 3-8 yards 40 inch material. 
I sfer Pattern No. 622 (in blue 


ly) 15 cents extra. 
1631—B sccoming House Frock—Cut in 
es 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inehes 


(coin preferred). 





broid 
nts per copy. 


Department 





e of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 
oidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
Address. Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











Rirestion color for trim 
ming Bat ands. 


1609—Charming Street Frock—Cut in sizes 


16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 5-8 
yards 40-inch material. 


9922—New Blouse—( ut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 


and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requifes 1 1-2 yards 36-inch 
material 


300 styles, 
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The Corset Invisible 


HERE is freedom in this 

Warner's Wrap-around 
and comfort and feminine grace. 
There is the convenience of an 
unseamed elastic panel instead 
of lacings, light boning, dainty 
fabric and an edging of lace. It 
will not stretch, and— best of 
all—under your frock your 
Wrap-around is Invisiniz, 


Style illustrated, 0968, 
is for slender figures. 





STyLe 0968 
$4.00 






howe 








or (ba 


Fase 


3 





ee 





Average 
Type 


Blender 
ce a 





























Send jor fold ’ 
Warner's Wra 
arounds for stout 
type, slender-type 
average-type and 
curved-type fig 


Prices $1.5 u 


W rap-arounds ave sich 

by the Warner B hers 
Co., 47 Madison A ow 
York; 367 W. Ada Sevect 
Chicago; 28 Geary St, San 
Francisco. Made alse in 
Canada by the Warner 
Brothers ( Mont 






















? Marble or granite is selected 
for Memorials not only for its 
durability, but because Stone 
yields to beauty of design that fittingly 
expressesand perpetuates the sentiment 
we feel for departed loved ones. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
Our beautiful monuments of marble 
and granite sell easily, Make money as 
our representative. One agent made 
$800 on a single sale. Write today for 
further particulars. 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
ept. P, Atlanta, Ga. 















Test This Imperial 


in Your Home at QurRis 
Wonderful Baker—Fuel Saver 


exclusive, money-saving Seatuves: Stone ren 


SFU L; Dustles#Ash ro oe 
Odor Hoodwcfrees kite hen from all odors 
FACTORY PRICE 
Save in-between profits. Over , Se 
fals in use, Ali sold on 
80 day test pian, All 
styles. BUILT TO 





sifts inside range; 









- Mail a postal 
ig FREE eal 
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tr 
(Establithed 1889) 








Time for every member of 
your family to change inte 
Heavier Underwear— 


KNIT underwear, of course, because: 


Its fabric and construction hold « thin 
layer of air next the skin to keep you 
warm—and it also keeps your body dry. 


Your dealer will show you a fabric, « 
weight and a style that is just right foe 
fall or winter comfort and protection 


Made in wool, cotton, silk or mixtures 
for men, women and children 


Give your health first consideration 
this fall— 


Wree fer ames Rand 
let a7 Reasons” and 
learn facss about the 
fami 1 te Pea OO Ree r 


pERWEAR, 


Address 
Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y, 64 Fifth Ave., New Vou ALY 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 











T Pd E ES BEFORE BUYING 
GET OUR PRICES 
It will pay yon. Direct to Plantera in Large or Small 
paved § oy gn oF Parcel Post, FREE 63 Page 
le om, 
Shade and Ornamental ‘Treva Begion, bo ae com 


TENN. NURSERY CO.,. Bex 22, 
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What Is This 
Dress Worth? 


guess I want to k that 
| ey os dag pe ith the tonarnen Seer 
tures fond in the Fmeat oles ofthe how 
ve 





ee oon of 8 orice ven 


rself in 
this beastilol feeekc on 
shimmering 
silk Paisley 





est touch — K-i 
| Enifepieatsall-around 
nace as 
t 
skirt are both — 
full yy po fit- 


COKER 
“€ 


we Se 4 -a 
elever feat of 
tailoring! Even 


the older wo- 


ate the care that has 


bist ee Ese to every 


$12 or 67? Is such ele- 
gant style not worth 
it? But, my dear, 
you shall not pay a 
single cent addi- 


only $8.89f Yes 
that is all. Would you ever dream it possible! But 
et not fully believe or appreciate until you see 
Try it entirely at my risk—becausemy company 

y satisfaction! But be 
ie amazing offer can’t be open long. Arn 
#0 want every woman in America to have one. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just write me giving your size, I will then send 
this fine dress of Silk Vaisley in soft delicate co pra 
— ievy, Bice Gabardine e Ep d skirt and 
om Tt! he mailman only $3.8 when 
ry it on and then if you 7, ra think it the 
om t lovely dress you ever saw and the biggest 
gain of your life f will return every cent of yous 
Money quickly and without question. 


VIRGINIA CASTLETON 
Care of INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO, 
Dept. P4757 cHICAGO 


uick? 


ido 








A special introducto 

rugs selling for up. 

rae size, 64x 27. Warm, ~ colors. Rich ori- 
ental designs. Just,the ie Shing place in your parlor, 
woven Last twieeas t loi Fant colors and Cicel ~ 
derful money-saving offer. your order 

SEND NO , 
and poqaa gaia We pun 
eon a) 
back, Send for 


oy pat perenin! Look exactly 











pEp.NEW_ TRAPPERS} 
TREASURE BOOK’ 


Write to-day for free books showin 
hundreds of useful trapper's a 
Hunter's articles at bottom prices 
We sell all supplies at cost, send 
money order, it is the safest. A]] 


‘No. 1 
KOMPAKT 97 


doz. Fieve New Trapping Secrets, how 


to grace, game laws, market re- 
orts, and shipping tags. ay 


We. 
Tbe. ‘our Name on Our List Ni 








Direct to You 
$52.50 From Factory. 
Buggies, Wagons and Har- 
ness. 90-Day Trial. Life- 
time guarantee. Write for 











(Address letters to "Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer | 








Pitcher Plant” 
when she 
found so 


The “ 


Iss Bond 

came out of the house 
many of friends and club mem- 
bers ready for the trip. With Miss Bond 
leading the way, they went to the hollow 
near the stream in the pasture to get ac- 
quainted with the plant with curious 
looking leaves. “There they are,” pvint- 
ed out Miss Bond, “those plants with 
leaves shaped something like a pitcher. 
The plants are called ‘pitcher plants.’ The 
pitcher plant lives in low, wet places like 
this.” 

“Queer looking: leaves. 
they are shaped like a pitcher?” 
Morgan, as_ well the others, 
never seen the like. 
leaves are not only pitcher- 
but also in their way of 
put in Miss Bond. 
would look,” 
pitcher has dead 

Phew! the odor 


was surprised 
and 


Sammy’s 


Wonder why 
John 
as had 

“These 
like in s 
holding water, 

“T wish you 
Robert,, “each 
and insects in it. 
very pleasant.” 

“Tt seems that the pitcher plant,” con- 
tinued Miss Bond, “is not satisfied to 
live like other plants, upon the simple 
food that is taken in from the earth 
and from the air. It wants a meat diet. 
To get this, the plant secretes a nectar 
that attracts flies and other insects. 
These crawl into the pitc)cr to feed on 
nectar but cannot get out on account of 
bristles that point downward in 
the pitcher. Mhese then become 
dissolved and the solution is taken in 
and used as plant food.” 

lucking one the leaves Miss Bond 
said, “If we examine this leaf we shall 
see that it is built for the purpose of 
catching insects. The bright colored 
veins, it is thought, convince the insects 
that there is sweet nectar in the 
pitcher. Once the insects have crawled 
down the slippery inner surface of the 
pitcher, they find it impossible to climb 
back. Even if the insects have wings 
they.cannot fly out on account of the 
stiff hairs pointing downward. Another 
interesting thing about this peculiar 
plant is that birds, knowing that insects 
are stored in the pitchers, peck holes 
through their walls and eat the in- 
sects.” 

“The pitcher plant is certainly inter- 
esting but it has a mighty cruel way of 
getting its food.” All the other boys 
and girls thought as Sammy did. 

UNCLE P. F. 


Clubs Enjoyable and 
Profitable 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HAVE 


for several 
work is enjoyable 

One year on % acre 
made $30, besides the 
canned, winning first 
the best record. 

Besides belonging to the tomato club, 
I have belonged to the eorn, 
ton, and pig clubs and succeeded in all. 


hape, 


exclaimed 
flies 
isn’t 


sharp 


insects 


ot 


been a member of the clubs 
years and find that the 
as well as profi itable. 

tomatoes I 
that were 
for having 


of 
ones 
prize 


wheat, cot- 

My acre of corn produced 60 bushels 
next to the highest in the county, win- 
ning a two weeks’ at the state agri- 
cultural college where I came in contact 
with boys from all State. At 
these short courses judge 
livestock, Along wit! ful 
things, 

IT think farm b and 
should belong to the clubs whether 
are encouraged to join or not. 
they learn more than their parents ever 
had a chance to learn. 

I don’t think it takes any more 
to feed purebred cattle than it does for 
scrubs, and then you get better sales and 
prices: for purebreds. 

I have heard club members say, when 
their crops failed or creeks overflowed 


stay 


the 
learn to 


over 
you 
many other ust 
girls 
they 


Bec suse 


all the oys 


7 { 
teea 


ned them, that they would not try 
but I always think of this little 


and rui 
any more, 
verse ; 

“If at fizst you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” TOM A. NORRIS. 

Anderson County, S. C. 

Editor's Note—I know Tom enjoyed 
his short course at Clemson College. A 
fine lot of boys attended this course and 
were greatly benefited while having a 
fine time. I hope there will be 500 or 
1,000 prise winners next year who earn 
the privile ges of this short course and 
have their expenses paid while they get 
the best training a farm boy can have. 


Raised $445.41 for School 
Library 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

UR school needed more books in the 

tibrary. “How to get them?” was the 
question. We decided to have a library 
campaign. This is how we went about it. 

First, each of: the grades was given 
certain days in which they could sell 
things at the schoolhouse. We sold sand- 
wiches and candy and we had grab sacks. 
On Saturdays we had kitchens in town 
and this brought us a lot of profit. 

My grade had party and everyone 
that came had to bring as many pennies 

the number of inches they were 
ound the waist. We made $9 this way. 
Che last contest we had was a beauty 
contest. Each vote cost % cent. The 
girl that got the most votes would be 
counted the prettiest girl in high school, 
and would get a prize. 

At the end of the campaign we found 
that we had made $445.41. With this we 
got many books that we needed. 

The grade that made the most 
got a holiday. This campaign was great 
fun besides helpful. So I say “Buck up 
and get to work.” 

VERMELL WHITTEN. 

Mississippi. 


as 


money 


Editor's Note.—Schools are now open- 
ing again and Vermell’s letter offers 
some prize suggestions for young folks 
who want a library in their school. 
Every school should have a fine library. 
Many valuable books, bulletins, and pam- 
phlets can be had for the asking from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


In Praise of Farm Life 


EOPLE once thought, and some of 

them do yet, that if a man couldn't 
do anything else, he could farm. He 
didn’t need any education at all. If a 
man wants to be a successful farmer, he 
showkl have some education. The farm- 
er istnot thought of now as he once was. 
The farmer of today—that its, the 
cessful farmer—is respected as much as 
and his job is considered as 
any. 


suc- 


anyone, 
honorable 


as 

All boys who expect to farm should 
try to get at least a high. school! 
@iion, and if possible take a course - 
agriculture. Then it will be a pleasure to 
farm and live out in “God’s free coun- 
try.” 


educa- 


Of course, everyone does not see things 
alike, but I would just as soon be a farm- 
er’s daughter as to be the ter of 
the governor and be compelled to live in 
the city and the privileges that 
country boys and girls may 

GILIE JAMES (Age 16). 

Editor’s Note—I am glad indeed to 
get such a letter. Every word of it ts 
true. If a farmer does his duty by his 
soil, his crops, his animals, and his fam- 
ily, he must know a greater variety of 
things than is required of any other pro- 
fession. Besides, the up-to-date farmer 
is not just a day laborer with his hands, 
like a factory employee working under 
directions from some boss or overseer. 


daugh 


miss 


enjoy. 





The Progressive Farmer— 





For the Prevention of 
ANTHRAX 


Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For Immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 
(Simuit Tr 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected oz 
Established in a Herd 
Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 
OONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Indastry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


tment) 

















30 Days Trial! 
Send No Money! 


bigger, better cropson@Qyg7— 
that rich vir- Ss: 


Big cut in prices. 
4 easy waystopay 
$3.42 monthly buysa 


se ma a 


help or horse: 
of steel. Fastest, most powerfut 
a ap See: ‘Man uller made 
action lever. M 
Slears 


i : wactes without 


ving 
FREE! 
84-page Land Clearin 
Book. 150 pictures, colo: 
ilustretions. Written by / 
erts. Write for 
p— eaod prises, eas) 
terms. 


and 
BOOK — TODAY. 
ae TIN oe . 








Satisfaction or money back 
to guaranteed. Send for free 
samples of serges, worsteda, 
cassimereg and cheviots — 
Sixty beautiful woolens at amaz- 
ingly low prices, Save big money 
by dealing direct with 3 big 
ip well known house. 
$ 2 co A WEEK 
For Spare Time 
We are paying hundreds of men 
~ $25.00.a week for spare time, 
simply to wear and introduce C, T. tailoring. 
Positively no experience needed, Send no money. 
Just write on a card or letter, ““Send me your 
‘wonderful! offer free,"" and mail today. 
Chicago Tailors Assu., Dept 446 Chicage 


BSORBINE| 


TRADE MARK REG.U, 





Inflamed, Strained, 
Ligaments, of 
lameness and 


Will reduce 


Swollen Tendons, 
Muscles. Stops the 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone, of 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hait 
gone, and horse can be used. $2.4 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special ia- 
structions and interesting horse 
Book 2 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas - 


A new oil late that that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 


sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or ever 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience of 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


Springfield, Masa. 
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Chimney Building Hints 
Points to Watch Out for in Construction 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 








HE construction of chimneys and 

fireplaces is one of the important 

parts of building that- needs to 
be done properly and carefully. An im- 
properl, constructed chimney may be a 
source of constant worry on account of 
smoke, may fail to draw and give off 
heat as it should, and what is more im- 
portant, may be a serious source of fire 
danger. Chimneys should be constructed 
so that (1) they will heat the room with 
the least outlay of fuel, and (2) they will 
not be constant fire hazards. 

Poor draft or “draw” in a chimney is 
due to air leakage and friction of the 
gases against the sides of the chimney. 
A round flue is to be desired for its bet- 
ier draft, but because it is expensive to 
build, is very seldom used. A square 
chimney is the next best bet. If a chim- 
ney is built oblong or rectangular, it 
should not be more than four inches 
longer one way than the other. 

It is important also to make the chim- 
ney high enough to provide sufficient 
draft and lessen danger from fire. The 
top of the chimney should not be less 
than two feet above the top of the ridge 
of the roof. For best results a chimney 
should be not less than 35 feet high 
above the grate. An even greater height 
is considered more desirable. The larg- 
er the flue space in the ‘chimney, the 
higher the chimney should be. 


Chimney Should Be Lined 


ILE linings for chimneys prevent 

crumbling of bricks and mortar, and 
practically all city fire laws require that 
chimneys less than eight inches thick be 
lined. If the bricks are laid flat and the 
crevices properly filled with mortar, a 
lined chimney should last well and give 
good service. The lining shoukl be one 
inch thick, and should be set in cement 
mortar with the joints struck smooth on 
the inside. Each length of lining should 
be placed in position and the brick laid 
around it, rather than having the lining 
put in after the brick are laid. 

The outside wall of a chimney should 
he at least eight inches thick in order to 
reduce heat loss. 

Walls of concrete chimneys should be 
not less than four inches thick, Con- 


‘crete blocks are not recommended for 


chimney construction. 

Chimneys with more than one opening 
into the flue often prove unsatisfactory. 

A proper foundation at least 12 inches 
wider than the chimney should be pro- 
vided for the chimney to rest on. 

The brickwork around all fireplaces 
and flues should be laid with cement 
mortar. It is well to use cement mortar 
for the entire chimney, as cement mor- 
iar is more resistant to the action of 
flue gases than is lime mortar. 

A mortar recommended by the United 

tes Department of Agriculture is as 
follows: Two 100-pound bags of cement, 
ene 50-pound bag of dry hydrated lime. 
Thoroughly mix dry. Add three times 
‘he volume of clean sand and water to 
produce the proper consistency. This ‘is 
recommended for all chimney construc- 
hon except for laying fire brick. 

Brick chimneys should be capped with 
stone, concrete or cast iron. 

Where the chimney passes through the 
roof, space should be left for expansion 
or slight movement. Copper is the best 
material for flashings. 

Smoke pipes should enter the chimney 
horizontally. The connectipn through 
the chimney wall should be effected with 
fire clay or metal thimbles, the ends of 
which are just flush with the inside wall 
«{ the chimney. If a smoke pipe is to 
be carried through wood, the wood 
should be properly protected. 

A space two inches wide for insulation 


| should be left between the outside face 
sei a chimney and all wooden beams. 





his space should be filled with, som: 





porous, non-metallic substance like cin- 
ders. 
Fireplaces 

N ORDER to have satisfactory open 

fireplaces, it is essential (1) that the 
flue be not too large nor too small, (2) 
that the throat be properly proportioned 
and located, (3) that a properly con- 
structed smoke shelf and chamber be 
provided, and (4) that the shape be such 
as to direct a maximum amount of heat 
into the room. 

Thirteen square inches of flue space 
for every square foot of fireplace open- 
ing is generally recommended. For ex- 
ample, a fireplace two feet wide and 
three feet high has an area of six square 
feet. A cross-section of the flue should 
have an area of (6x13) 78 square inches. 

The area of the throat should be not 
less than that of the flue. The throat 
should always be as long as the fireplace 
opening is wide. The sides of the fire- 
plaeé should always be vertical until the 
throat is passed. The throat should not 
be more than four or five inches wide. 








five Lining —Y 


S. neue Chamber 








fireplace ~ 














CORRECT AND INCORRECT FIREPLACE 
CONSTRUCTION 

Fireplaces like the one at the right, without 

throat or smoke shelf, will very likely smoke. 

(Drawings are from Farmers’ Bulletin 1230.) 


Readegs will find many valuable sug- 
gestions on the construction of chim- 
neys and fireplaces in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1230, a copy of which may be obtained 
free on application to your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 





Southern Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change Is Formed 


LLOWING a stormy = session, in 

which members of the National Pecan 
Growers’ Association were charged with 
attempting to break up the new organi- 
zation, the Southern Pecan Growers’ 
Exchange has just been organized at 
Albany, Ga. 

R. B. Small, of Macon, Ga., presided 
over the opening meeting which was 
featured by addresses from Charles J. 
3rand and C. A. Reed, marketing spe- 
cialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

A contract, subject to Aaron Sapiro’s 
personal approval, was drawn up. This 
provides for the signing up of a mini- 
mum of 250,000 pounds of pecans by 
October 1, and contemplates a five-year 
contract, beginning in 1924, through 
which a minimum of 1,000,000 pounds of 
nuts is to be signed up by July 1, 1924. 


J. H. REED. 





CANNOT refrain from telling you 

what a wonderful article you had in 
The Progressive Farmer of September 
1, “The Real Goal of Codperative Mar- 
keting.” »I have réad thousands of arti- 
cles on cooperative marketing, have 
heard hundreds of speeches, but I have 
never heard or read anything that com- 
pares with this page. It is the most com- 
plete and convincing argument I ever 


BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILL 


Carefully consider the following facts: 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue every 
Self-oili 5 tye Windmill, with every moving 


constantly oiled. 


rma Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years § 
of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The double Faye run in oil in a tightly enclosed © 

ey are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 


gear case. 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


You do not have to try an experiment to 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large ogg Cm our superior equipment enable us 


to produce economically and accurately. 


benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the » Fantent Hem It gives more service for the money invested 
on iam, 


than ony other jiece of machinery 
which has bee opecializing ia tect win 


get a windmill which 
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celia sent wtth a! 
part <A 





















ery purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 


nore than SU yeaa,» me company 


















Find Five Faces 
Surprise Gift 


Yes! Every reader who is observant enough and persistent enough 
44 to find five faces in this picture will receive a Surprise Gift—and—in 
addition a most amazing offer explaining my plan by which you can 
get an automobile without cost. Mark each face you find with a 
pencil and mail the picture to me at once with your name and ad- 
press. Just say: 
your Surprise Gift and special offer.” Write today 8 


D. W. Beach, Mer., 










And Get Our 


ere is the solution to your puzzle, Send me 


Dept. 8110, Spencer, indiana 











REDUCED PRICES $48 to $69 


poms e 
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Brand New, Best Seasoned Stock 
Right from the factory to you at tremen- 
dously reduced prices. 

ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 








Seasoned Stock, Wrought Iron Braced 
Built by experienced workmen to give long,sat- 
isfactory service. Your complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for our complete catalog. It 
will show you jw to =e many dollars 
buggies Ki and harn 

DDLEBROOKS COMPANY 
Dept. P Barnesville, Ga. 


































OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer 

advertisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 
ing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer,” and 
will report any unsatisfactory transaction 
to us within thirty days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on &ny one adyertiser), if such loss 
results from any fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation in our advertising columns. We 
cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business hotises and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guaran- 
tee cover advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally investi- 
gate lands before purchasing, 

















FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS *7.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 





POUND Pair PILLOws °1.9 
o - MEW FEATHERS - BEST TICKING _ 





$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & ‘I'rust Co- 48 guaran- 
tee of Satisfaction. .MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
Free Catalog. HOUSE FURNISHINGS 








SANITARY BEDDING CO., parr. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 












Keeak 


ishing and 
Supplies by mail 
Prints 3¢445¢ each: 


WRITE FUR CATALOGUE « 


LOILLAR’ SS siriromnan 










































What U: 
Frere te no other farm engine van 

like it. Simple in constructi I L. Blake, of 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine. Re it takes the 38-inch cord w 


. P., yet it is 
light that two men can carry 2 












saw.—Eric Alsobrook, county agent, 


untersyille, Ala 


Frank Foell, of 


ure to own an 
Tuna wood saw 


of thesestatement8 work for my neighbors. Easy 


postop market. And YoU threshing ‘ieechlon etc. Do 
to your own eatisfaction. 


age Say I would not have any other.” 


New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. lruna Now—I want to prove my 


arnt fe ines. It will 
inch rip saw, a washer,a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
rom 154-10 G anda nde. gad it sure runs solutely free trial. Jas write 


them tfect run- your name Sa 
9 hI, anywhere and jing talence, bene nd fe t sets quiet pon and mail, I will cond 
bu anywhere. once com details about a. 
Change Power Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- farm e and about my free 
as Needed & foafen ae Catatlon, eaves trial offer. No cost or o} 
ven r le 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need ee ee 
6, or 14 H. P. when you need ae meee wary Piste Sam. 2 
only 134, or any power run a 28-inch cord wood sa’ 
tween. Fuel consumption in aiso a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
to power used and ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
remarkably low at all times. shop, chur: washer, separator 
Adjustment from one power to ell poten. “Nieoe tell ton ates cout Of 
instantaneous. engines and the the Edwards beats | Without ber] 
Burns Kerosene = “em all. Ven ois 


ike ay ane oe cat Jersey, says: * pf Colegne, 























**I set out to build a farm éngine 

that would have every feature 

the farmer wanted an nd none lg 
n't want. It has 






on the market ane ears. Thou- 
sands of satisfied weer re, Thote 
I've succeeded. I’ Mo proud ‘< 
have this engine bear my name."? 
—A. Y. Epwarps 


‘EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENGINE! ’ 













to move around and easy torun, 















Hannibal, = Pree Trial Offer 


saw, a 24- claims to you. I want to send 
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Guarantee 
This offer is made by 
the Farm Life Pub- 
lishing Company, 
publishers of Farm 
Life—one of the 
biggest farm pa- 
pers in the coun- 
try. We stand 
back of this offer 
and guarantee 
that Nancy Jane 
ig exactly as de- 
scribed and that 
everyone who 
answers this ad- 
vertisement 
will be given 


fair and ageare 
treatmen 


“My name is Nancy Jane. I walk—I cry—I wink 
and go to sleep—I am over a foot tall. And I’m the 
iven away to little girls who want me. If I 
o say so myself, I am one of the prettiest 
dollies you ever saw. I have the pinkest cheeks 
and most beautiful brown, soft, silky hair—and \ 
it’s bobbed! I have big blue eyes and I can wink 
and blink with them, too, or shut them tight 
and go to sleep. I wear the darlingest little 
flowered lawn dress with lace trimming, and my 
patent leather slippers are the cutest little things 
you can imagine, but not any cuter than my knit- 
ted silk cap that can be taken off and put back 
on again. I’m good sized, too—more than a 
foot high. And you just ought to see me walk! 
I can take regular, long steps, and I can sit 
down alone or stand up: If I’m naughty and 
you spank me, I'll cry right out loud.”’ 


Given Away 


*‘I am not sold—I am given away—and I 
want some little girl to take me into her 
home and be my little mother. Just read 
how easy it is to get me without paying a 
penny. Send for me and we’ll be play- 
mates for the longest, longest time.’’ 


Special Offer! 


Mothers! Get Nancy Jane for your little girl without a 
agg cost. And, besides being unusually pretty she 
ean extrawellmadedoll, _ Ke 
The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the head indi- 
vidually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes 
free movement and prevents them from falling out. It also 
enables the doll to wink and blink at will which is an extra 
attraction for the child. 

The walking construction is also a patented device which 
enables the doll to sit down, stand up and walk with real 
human strides, not like the loose legs attached to the 
bedy in some of the so-called walking dolls. 


Send the Coupon Now!* 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. We will write and tell you 
how to her without a penny’s cost to you. We have arranged to give away thousands of 
Nancy Janes to our Farm Life friends for just a little favor that you can easily do us. This offer 
is limited, so send the coupon today. 


Tats is the COUPON for you to sond—Jusi.write your 
Name and Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept, N SPENCER, IND. 
I want to have Nancy Jane for my vety own. Please write and tell me how I can get her without @ 
penny’s cost to me. 


Town 
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Cry 
Wi 
and Go 
to Sleep 


I'm Overa 
Foot High 
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NVESTIGATIONS by the leading en- 
] tomologists in the South show that the 

annual damage to corn by weevils in 
the crib amounts to an average of about 5 
per cent of its value. Jnvestigations also 
show that each rat destroys about 50 
cents worth of corn each year. The de- 
destruction of this immense amount of 
corn by weevils and rats is permitted 
because farmers do not know that the 
loss can be easily prevented. 
- The weevils may be destroyed by fumi- 
gation with carbon disulphide where the 
corn is husked and stored in a practically 
air-tight crib. The amount of carbon di- 
sulphide to be used is three pints of the 
liquid to every 200 cubic feet of crib 
space. Just simply put the liquid in 
shallow pans on top of the corn pile, and 
if the crib is tightly closed, the fumes 
will kill all weevils in two or three days. 
The process should be repeated in about 
two weeks as all weevil eggs in the corn 
will-hatch out in that time. 

It is not necessary to build a new crib 
or to spend a big sum of money on the 
old crib to protect the corn against wee- 
vils. Just a little work on the old crib 
will usually make it sufficiently air-tight 
for fumigating purposes. 

The old building should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and whitewashed before at- 























“I have tried the Advertising CEE 
of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
found things were what the FARMER rep- 
resented them to be—first-class and abso- 
lutely reliable.’"—O. C, SMITH. 


| OUR READERS 
LIKE THESE . 
ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.... 

















| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Pere 











“Millers” Free Catalog will give 
you prices of Boars, Gilts, Sows, 
Special Sale now on. Write 
for agency in your territory. 

A. W. & L. D. Miller, Harrison- 
burg. Va., or Bridgewater, Va. 


_SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 


Pigs 





The Progressive Farmer 

is the Standard Farm 

Paper of the South 
“Edited By Men Who Know” 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
OHIO FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 


If interested in any of 
publications address: 











HE FARMERS CATTLE 

COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 


T 
SHORTHORN 








a he market For information, write 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
{3 Dexter Park Ave.. Chicago, Illinois. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
CHICKS viviccics. “Write tor 


Fall Chicks Pay Well 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 West 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


CHICK 














Popular 
catalog. 


these 





PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
i Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post 

Birmingham, Ala, age PAID Live arrival guaranteed Our 

Inc. fatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 


Wallace C. Richardson, . 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Standard Farm Papers, tnc., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., “Chicago, tl. 


ee, 


oship. A month's feed FREE. : Catalog fr 
abob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 



































Buy ADVERTISED Products| | _ LEGHORNS 

—they are not only better|| 3.600 wxite Leonean HENS AND PULLETS 

than non-advertised prod- Geuuins Bargain. Brory bind worth more than, $8 

ucts, but are often cheaper. Rocks and Reds, $14 100. 50,000-each sitting : 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tena. 











KEEPS RATS OUT OF THE CRIB 

Mr. H. L. Hess, of Texas, uses these pieces 
of sheet iron which are from an old smoke- 
stack. 

° 

tempting to make it air-tight. Crude car- 
bolic acid should be mixed with the 
whitewash at the rate of 4 pint to every 
10 quarts whitewash. The mixture should 
be swabbed into every crevice and corner 
where weevils and weevil eggs are likely 
to be. 

Log cribs may be chinked from the 
inside with puddled clay. Wet the wood- 
en surface thoroughly so that the clay 
will stick ant make a solid, tight wall. 

A frame crib may be made air-tight 
easily by using matched lumber for in- 
side. Keep in mind the fact that the 
crib must be made as nearly air-tight as 
possible, and yet provision must be made 
for ventilation. The doors and windows 
to the crib should be padded about the 
edges so as to prevent any passing of air. 

Whenever possible, corn should be put 
into a rat-proof crib. Rats may be kept 
out by having all windows near _ the 
ground and all other possible means of 
entrance screened with netting made of 
No. 18 wire and of %-inch mesh. All 
doors should fit closely, should have the 
lower edges protected by wide strips of 
metal, and should have springs attached 
to prevent them from being left open. 

Corn cribs may be set on smooth posts 
three feet above the ground and galvan- 
ized pans inverted on top of the posts to 
exclude rats. Rats are excellent jump- 
ers and the posts should be tall enough to 
prevent them from obtaining a foothold 
at any_place. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice reports that in its campaigns against 





bubonic plague in San Francisco and 
New Orleans many rats were found un- 
der the floors of wooden houses resting 
on the ground. These buildings were 








made rat-proof by placing them on 





smooth posts 18 inches above the ground, 
with the space beneath the floor entirely 
open. No case of either human or ros 
dent plague occurred in any house after 
the change. 

Some farmers use concrete blocks 
about 12 inches in diameter and invert a 
50-pound lard can over each block. The 
flooring is laid tight on the sills and a 
band of -galvanized iron two feet in 
width is run all around on bottom of 
walls and bottom of door. 

Another plan is to dig holes about 24 
inches square for the blocks and fill these 
holes with concrete made of six parts 
gravel and one_part of cement. While 
the concrete in the holes is. still soft, set 
on these bases galvanized pipe forms and 
fill them with concrete, a little richer 
than that of the underground part. When 
the concrete is hard in the galvanized 
iron forms, it will support the crib and 
the smooth iron around the posts will 
prevent the climbing of rats and mice. 

The cheapest building for a crib is 
square, of capacity enough for the corn 
and other grain to be housed in it. The 
sills should rest on smooth posts and 
every known precaution should be taken 
to make it rat-proof. It is not expen- 
sive to keep out rats and mice, and the 
building may be made sufficiently air- 
tight at a small additional cost for fumi- 
gating purposes. There is really no ex- 
cuse for permitting weevils and rats to 
destroy immense amounts of corn each 
year. . G. H. A. 





Georgia Farmers Grow Lima 
Beans 
EORGIA farmers are no longer has- 


beens—at least, so far as the produc- 
tion of Lima beans is concerned. Two 
or three years ago, Georgia used to im- 
port hundreds of carloads of Lima beans 
—chiefly from California, where they are 
grown on a large scale and shipped all 
over the United States. 

Then the Georgia Department of Agri- 
culture suggested that the farmers of the 
state raise their own Limas, and offered 
to help sell the beans through its own 
bureau of markets. 

This year the bureau of markets has 
been literally flooded with samples of 
Lima beans from all over the state, and 
indications are that a great part of the 
Georgia supply will be raised at home 
and eaten in the same place. 

Officials of the bureau state that every 
farmer who has a supply of good Limas, 
and will sack them properly, is assured 
of a ready market and a good price for 
his product. Whereas the California 
Limas-arrive on the market about Octo- 
ber 15, and bring from 7 to 8 cents a 
pound, Lima beans from many sections 
of Georgia are already on the market, 
and because of their earliness and high 
quality, are bringing around 10 cents a 
pound. 5s 

One exceptionally fine lot of beans— 
1,500 pounds—brought 11 cents a pound 
recently on the Atlanta market. 

J. H. REED. 





Coming Livestock Sales 


September 29.—B. D. Stabler, Jersey salt. 
Lower Peachtree, Ala. 

October 1.—J. R. Humphries, Jersey sale, 
Acworth, Ga. 

October 1-14,—National Dairy Exposition, 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 

October 4 and 5.—Midland Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Midland, Texas. 

October 9.—E. Y. Stinson, Jerscy sale, Ben- 
ton, Arkansas. 

October 10-~Jersey, 
Burt, sales manager. 
October 20.—Raney Bros., Marion Junction, 
Ala., and C. W. Parkey, Pike Road, Ala. 
Aberdeen-Angaus sale at Montgomery in con- 
nection with’ the Fat Stock Show. 
Neel Bros., 


Ellaville, Ga. W. T. 


October 22.—Jersey, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


October 2%.—Louisiana Jersey Cattle Club, 
Shreveport, La. 


November 8.—Virginia State Holstein Sale, aa 
i Va., Virginia Hol- : 





Fair Grounds, Richmond, a A 
stein Club, Chamber of Commerce Buildin 
Richmond, Va. , = 


ake 
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| Make The Cribs Rat Proof 


Also Arrange to Keep Out Weevils 
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Poultry House Equipment 


AVING constructed a suitable poultry 
house, we should plan the fixtures so 
as to obtain the best results with the 
Jeast amount of labor. - 
Starting at back 
wall, we should build 
‘dropping boards 
from 2% to 4 feet 
above the floor. For 
heavy birds, the 
dropping boards 
should not be over 
three feet from the 
floor. The boards 
should be tongued 
and grooved, if practicable, and should 
be laid perpendicular to the back wall as 
this makes the scraping of them easier. 
They should be scraped at least twice a 
week. The dropping boards should run 
the entire length of the house, the width 
to be determined by the number of roosts 
to be used. Dropping boards make for 
sanitation and facilitate cleaning, and no 
laying house is complete without them, 





MR. WOOD 


Perches.—Perches should be placed 
parallel to the rear wall and six or eight 
inches above the dropping boards. Perch- 
es should be at least 10 inches and pre- 
ferably 12 inches apart. A planed 2x2 
or a planed 2x4 placed on end will make 
an ideal perch. The rough corners and 


splinters should be removed. If round 
saplings are used, the bark should be 
removed and the diameter should not be 


less than 2% or greater than 3%4 inches. 


Nine inches of roosting space should be 
allowed forethe lighter breeds such as 
Leghorns, and 12 inches for larger 
breeds such as Plymouth Rocks. 


Nests —Comfortable, clean, dark nests 
should be supplied, allowing one nest to 
each four hens. Nests should be 10 by 
12 by 14 inches for large breeds. Unin- 
viting, poorly made nests often cause 
birds to lay outside the house, and often 
cause egg-breaking and egg-eating. 
Nests may be placed immediately under 
the front of the dropping boards os on a 
wall. When placed ander the drop- 
ping boards the entrance to the nests 
should be at the back. A hinged door in 
the front should be closed except when 
eggs are being removed. Hens like dark 
secluded nests. Nest should be at least 
18 inches above the floor. A one-inch 
mesh wire bottom helps to make a cool, 
clean nest. The practice of placing nests 
away from the poultry house should be 
discouraged. Having provided a suit- 
able house, it is advisable to encourage 
hens to eat, drink, lay in, and make a 
home of the house. 


side 


Broody Coop—A compartment made 
of slats or poultry netting should be 
placed in every poultry house. This 
coop is to be used for breaking up hens 
that desire to It is advisable to 
place it in one of the back corners of the 
‘house, making the bottom the same height 
as the roost so that droppings can be 
easily removed from under i 


set. 


Mash Hopper—Layers must have a 
ground food or mash if they are to lay 
well. This can best be fed in a hopper 
that is before them at all times. This 
hopper may be on a side wall or on a 
stand in the middle of the house. A cov- 
ered rat-proof box may also be placed 
on a side wall to hold scratch feed.’ By 
keeping one or two weeks’ supply in the 
house, considerable time and labor will 


be saved. 
Water 


should be 
some 


Fountains.—Drinking vessels « 
placed on a stand or shelf in 
shady, convenient part of the 
house. Under the open frout and near 
the entrance door is convenient. It 
should be at least 18 inches off the floor 
and so arranged that several birds can 
drink at one time. A hole may be cut 
in the shelf to keep container from tip- 
Ping over, 


All fixtures should be so constructed 
that they can be easily removed for 
nirg and disinfecting. 


“ @] 








CASH WITH ORDER 


























(15) 913 


Berm —— Seed—-Fresh from Bermuda Islands. 
Ounce, 


pound. $3.25. Hest cabbage seed. same 
price. boned ~~ for growing frost-proof 
plants = open gru P Son, Seedsmen, 
Cariton, Texas. 





RYE 
Rye. American Brokerage Co., Rockmart, Ga. 


Rye. iB Wholesal Company, Rockmart, Ga. 
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| Circulation States Covered— Cl Livestock Display— ow Seed ad $1.75 bu. Hendersonville 
3s 000 Ge. Fis, and Ale. Pe oe 5 8 cents per word .50 per inch ar ns Co . N.C. 
Pieh iu wae =a < ‘exas 1 aeedsenes cents per word -00 inch : 
a ane. .: 100,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 cents per word 00 per inch enue re, $ “x 8: sth % ~ . th. ob she, FO 
Mississippi Valle: 100,000 Ark., Miss., La., and Tenn 8 cents per word 00 per inch — shipment, 2 A... ls. Special 
Combination rate—sli four editions....0-7... oe... 28 cents per word 2.50 per inch on yO Georgla-Carolina’ Beed Co. 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use Auanta, © 70. ; 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
ew Crop Crimson Clover and Hairy Vetch—Write 
LIVESTOCK PLANTS for fall prices. I. Wind & Co., Seedsmen, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 

CHESTER WHITES BLUEBERRIES oon clover, 10; Haty "Winter vole bic. Write for 
Choice Registered Chester Whites—The weility pe poet. ‘Blueberries’ —Go eadquarters jue prices on monies and other varieties. Georgia- 

Pasormation, prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, vis, 5 Trees. Now booking orders Ty Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
Mississipp Sepp’s Blueberry F Creat View, Crimson Clover—i3c; Hairy on Vetch, 20¢; 
The Mo Dwarf a, rape, l0c B., F. B. Atlanta. Mini- 


DUROC_JERSEYS 


Purebred Duroc-Jersey Sow =~ weeks, $10 
on BE. D. Mancill, Silverhill, Ala. 

For Sale—Purebred Pigs—Of~ Orion 
and Defender blood, 3 mouths old, "Fi: choice indi- 
viduals; haven’t been stunted. Price $12, with pedi- 

if desired. J. D. Sockwell, Tuscumbia, Ala 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Bone Poland-China Pige—10 15 
weeks old, Colonel Busta a $le to $12.50 
each, Auburndale Stock F . Tupelo, Miss. 























Poland-Chinas — Big | Bone Poland Pigs — 8 to 14 aaa The. 2) on antee to land ‘a 
weeks old; 100 to select from. Nothing but the very Farm, Mirmingham, Poe. Te; 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale f chaser should see land for Rimesif’ before buying. 
best types ‘shipped. Papers with fae 9 h sale. Price low, —___________ But no man is permitted to offer land for sa 
Oconee Farms, Roy 8. Alford, Milledgeville, Ga. Frost-Proof Cabbage Plante—$1 1,000; 500, 65c. our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
JERSEYS Rests, one 50c 100. Clark Plant Co., Thomas- ences as te-his honesty and business responsibility. 

ville, Ga. 








Polyantha (old grandmother sort), P White, 


Yellow and Trumpet Narcissus, Daffodil 1 le Blue 

ths, Jonquil—Each, $1.50 per 
160. Stra’ plants, 400 per 100; S3556 per 1.00. 
J. A. Weems, Springs, Ala. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 








mum — 1 ae ‘writs “for quantity prices. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 





Georgia-Carolin: 
Alfalfa, $8 er 7 clover $7; Red clover, ms; 
measured bushel. Grim’ 
$22.50; Sudan’ owt. Satisfaction or poh 
Se Xa we ke have your order now, as prices are going 
oak faba We hip from several warehouses and 
Gave you ey ieler Seed Company, Salina, Kans. 











“Cows for Sale—Registered Jersey Cows, Bred Heif- 


For Sale—Nice, Large Cabbage and Collard Plante 


























ers, and Heifer Calves. One Acre Jersey Farm, 5728 -—$1.25 1,000. Orders filled promptly. 
8rd Ave, N., Birmingham, Ala. Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Four Nice Registered Jersey Heifer Calves for Sale For Sale—Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1 per 1,008, 
—Fryom 3 to 4 months old; price $50 each; or the 4 Globe and Baltimore tomato plants, $1.50 per 1,000 
for $175. Fulton Bros., Goodwater, Ala. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Three Jersey Cows—Two with second calf, other Good, Strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
with first calf. All fine milk cows, $100 gets them (the Best)—$1 per 1,000, collect; 25,000 and up, 90c 
all. Additional information upon request. Ts. per 1,000. Bellevue Plant Farms, Senoia, Ga. 

Lula Davis, Lisman, Ala. ——— —_——_-—___—_ —_ Bermuda Onion Sets—Yellow, quart, 30c; gallon, 

Registered Jersey Bull—6 months old, by Eminent’s gc; peck, .85. Crystal White Wax, quart, 35c; gal- 
Oxford Eminent; $40. Two cows by same bull, 3 and jon, $1; peck, $1.60; postpaid. Hightower Seed Co., 
4 years old, fresh in October, $125 each. M. I. Up- Hattiesburg, Miss. 

— A  R Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cabbage 
RED POLLS Plants—Grown from Long Island seed; 


Registered Red Polled Cattle—Farmer’s ideal, 
= end butter. Cheaper than ever. W. L. K 


PET STOCK - 


DOGS 


Manoa, 






























































at $1 
Satisfaction 


1,000, by express or parcel post collect. 
Ga. 


guaranteed. Burchaven Farm, Eastman, 


2,000,000 Fine Hardy Virginia Grown Early a and 





Late Cabbage and Collard Plants—300, 50c; 500, 70c; 
1,000, $1; 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; mailed or ex- 
pressed collect. Prompt shipment. Cash please. 
Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va 





Millions of Nice Healthy Frostproof “Cabbage I Plants 

















































ALABAMA 


“.- Farm—Wired; wood; dwelling; 
terms. Owner, Box 52, Marbury, 





40 Acres—lL 
water. Reasona’ 
Alabama. 

640 “Acres—On pike, _ 1% “miles Paint int Rock; 3 350 
acres in cultivation; 150 acres tillable upland; 200 
acres tillable bottom land; good tenant houses, plenty 
. Fine for wheat, corn ae cotton. eal bar- 
Write = price and terms, R, Kennawore, 


Paint Rock, 





OTHER STATES 
Improved Farm—Rich land; large ergnara; | 
room bungalow. Paul Shull, Lexington, 8. 


For Sale—Small Farm—Eastern North Carolina, on 
nm Re a good dwelling. Apply Box 57, Jack- 
sOnville, . 





new 7- 





LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 






































































































Sens, Pais bras F4.80 get Be Grimshawe's 











































Ww i Fiat Dutch 7" 
Wanted—-One_pair first- ales trained rabbit hounds. a | be bs pu ~ $1 ye & ey FAH So liect. per cent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 years. Prompt in+ 
R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sale agents wanted. #Pections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. | Particu- 
mm. . , 2A 99 * 

Must Sali--Sngiioh Greyhound-—-Two years old; she Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga : se] ot request, Jemison On many, op tice ce 
os <. 0. , $25. M. Waldrop, Route 3, Gadsden, Frostproof Cabbage Plants-——Early serene Bows for enced men doing exclusive en “ned inspecting 

oe REF ee _Ssithis season. Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 5. 

Pointer Pups—Whelped July 16th, well bred, from Extra nite White Bermuda onion sets, postpaid: 200. 
rea} hunting ye hwy ‘$0. Also a few trained dogs, 30c; 800, $1. Safe arrival guaranteed. Satisfied cus- _ HELP OR POSITION WANTED 
W. M. Windham, Millport, Ala tomers in 40 states. Reinhart Plant Co., Ashburn, ie * - AC MBT AOE Yas cit ; 

— _— : Georgia. en, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 

Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog a_i = . Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
Book—64 paces on care, feeding, training, wit 1- ~ Barly Jersey Cabbage Plants—Now ready. ~ Postpaid: stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘“Tribute to 7 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 1,000, immediately. 

a Dog.” etc. Also full list Segeant’s dog medicines, $1.2 Bermuda onion sets, postpaid : pound, 30¢; 4 none % - 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and Tbs., Prompt shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. AGENTS 
address. Our free advice department will answer any yey customers in 40 states. Reinhardt Plant Co., a it ait ay, yA = Er agree ee =a hae 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller Ashburn, Georgia. oe) w D res of resend iG ee ee 
Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St Richmond, Va. Cabbage and Collard Plants—For fall and winter agries, ept. ’ oneord, Ga, 3 

SeOL wae headi Wakefield and Fiat Dutch cabbage, True Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—We start you. 
FOXES Georgia and Cabbage collard. 200. for Tie; 500 for Representatives Wanted everywhere. “Wholesale Dis- 

Foxes Wanted—Reds or Grays—Any number. Buy $1.25: 1,00 for $2.25, postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 tributors,”"" Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 

all year round. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. per 1.008. ie —— Good plants. Piedmont Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Filant Company, 2» we. patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 

POULTRY AND EGGS Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof—Now ready. §&tls. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Varieties: jersey and ri harleston Wakefield, Succes eeniga 701, Amsterdam. N. Y. _ 3 atte t 9h 

: “rae and Flat Dutch rices, by express, any yh = n’s S Rasy toe sell. Big dems ~verywhere, 

(Ane advertisement should be in our office at least per 1,000; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for > 5 m. Eg Heh ney to evil, mee Gunsne, coms bere, 
13_ days before it ts_scheduled to enpess. 1,000 for $2.25. First-class piasts from best Long Exclusive patterns Free samples. Chicago Shirt 

BABY CHICKS Island _ seed. Ore ler now, Satisfaction guaranteed. Yranufacturers, 2 W. Van Buren, Factory 162, 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. Chicago 

Chietks—6c up. Big catalog free. Comfort Hatchery, NURSERY STOCK = -~ r 

Windsor, Mo New—Unusual—-Different Line — With , it you. can 

on atalow , 3 5 i fted Pecan Trees—Vig- earn $10 a day—every day. The entrancihg loveliness 

ls ote ‘hicks ay up! 12 ‘Dest “varieties. Catalog oun un aes. ee pg ~ 4 ist. The Bolling of things from the Treasure House, the dainty, de- 
free Se ee Farms Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. ah tal, Gieronsnees of inet, wondetul, leserines 

7 ss . ( cs e yi z ? wriced, aily eCESS § 36 pas 
ws ae sige pe ice, the chicks before you 120: Peach Trees and Other Trets for Sale—Al! the best gathered from every quarter of the globe—from every 
Bat aR wks, 14c; Reds Minorcas 5c. Hogan varieties. Order now for fal! shipment nts want- age, from Cleopatra’s to the present—Give an atmos- 

ve - ¢ ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord sare to them, a tone, Usat is irresistable. Big line— 
Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo 

—_-— —__—_—_——_—— Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear ny novelties y quick selling repeaters — old 

~ Best Baby Chicks— The big husky babies from Mi Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. million dollar Display case free. ‘Territory 
nois. Fall delivery. prugranree’ | Peo sas igre ey All varietics of apple are specialties. Garden Spot going feat - wo 3 wire b mad ir fae g Pe aa 
= anes tn’ Yootben "Catalog free. Low prices. Nursery, LaGrange, N. ©, moute,. 9 Fi 20 Vancadia Ave neinna uo. 
Satisfied customers. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Write for Catalog—Of our Satsuma oranges. . Hight SALESMEN 
Miinois. _ proof pineapple, Sand pears, Papershell pecans, apples, ~“Tyistrict Salesmen Wanted—All or spare time. Barn 
M2 CONAS peaches, plums, grapes, palms, _ strawberries Every $1,500 to $3,600 yearly. We train the inexperienced. 

AN tree guaranteed. Buy direct. Save agent's profits. Novelty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 
Oa “te oak Pigford Nursery, Lumberton, Miss. 3 

Southland Anconas—Chicks, ~ $25 100, day old. Eggs, ter wt Md Bratt Tree Salesmen .- Profiiatio. pleasant con 

$2 to $5 per sitting. Chas. Watt, Jr.," Camilla, Ga. _ Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in wake. Good side line fi PR Engg IR ng andi — 
BRAHMAS Stuart, Schley and Success for fall delivery. Ship- permanent job for good workers. Write today for 
A ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed tO torms Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Light Brahma  Hens—$5,, Tor 3. Eggs, $1 dozen nna +4 money reknees Fr... for folder. Harlan ee eee ae ees 

" 2 : ‘arms Nursery, Lockhart, abama. 
postpaid. E. ©, Perrow, Talking Rock, Ga. na MACHINERY 

> wears Fruit Trees—Direct to Planters, in large or small 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS lots, by express, en ~——— pont, = pay ~AMoviel ® Wenthal Pe f P ; Died ee Ps 
you to t our ces ore buying. ee, -page ode tentha eanu cker—Goc as new; for 
ape Lm Miss. Poultry for Gala. Maywood Dun- Satales. peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, sale or trade. J Greer, Prairie, Miss. 
gan, Lucedale, ide _.._—s grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, 
- - a . - . —o. Fairbanks Wason Platform Scales for Sale—Prac- 
: ae 4 Bias Giante—Largest . of all breeds. Not es | oe ee Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve tically new. Will sell cheep, Blue Spring Warm, 
azy. months o 50 B, " : . aE See se SMluria, Ala. 
Alabama. , 2 
LEGHORNS SEED MISCELLANEOUS 
aire - RP PR ARRAN eee 

Ferris White Leghorns—Cockerels, $3. Paul Dansby, CLOVER Wheat Straw for Sale—Car lots, Butler & Co. 
Verbena, < B LD y be 

anes Tri , G , i >| Columbia, Tenn. 

Brown Leghorns — Special Sale — Choice breeding Bi ye ye ge ad im wad eee Co 
stock, reasonable, from my state winners. Circular. - : - PTE wee mal Flour, Sugar, Shorts, Seed Oats. Rockmart Whole- 
J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. LS Crimson Clover 25 pe t bushel. mae, etch, $17 sale Company, Rockmart, Ga, 
~ i - : . ‘ockerels and Pullets— Per 100 Ms. Cas with order. Price Seed Company, Register Your Purebred Poultry—Any breed, Full 
pbegistered Tall “and yeinter ee a ae regis- Charlotte, N.C. _ particulars and pedigree blanks free. National Poul- 
tered. Porter & Son, Carlton, Texas. . Sow Yellow Melilotus and Biack Medic Clovare— oe try Register, Carlton, Texas. 

- hay, grazing, cover crops. Great re-seeders ‘older F Sale—36 D Cows 1d Profitable Retail 

I . : sia 1 Cock- : or Sale— airy ) ar able 
ongnaige 8. Shia nine Kaghouss ogee  poaeenet. free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. Business—Will rent 100 acres with modern dairy barn, 
Tennessee Valley Egg Farm, Scottsboro, Ala. COTTON a yg MS 1 Seay fine proposition. 
300 Purebred 8. C. White Leghorn Yearling Hens— John A. Peddy & Sons—Growers of Half and Half — - : 

Price $1.25: 4100 pullets, 24% months old, sone iH Cotton. Henderson, Tenn. HONEY 
ready-to-lay pullets, $1.50, Crushed oyster shells, ) GRASS Honey—-Nice Honey — 1.80 per gallon, postppela 
Ibs. Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. prea “ = gE Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Springs, Fla. 
allis Grass—For pastures. Lam 4 > 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS Alabama PATENTS 

30 Purebred Berred Rock Pullets—200-egg strain, Kinds of Grasses—-Permanent pasture mixture, ” ee 
5 months old. Price $1.50 each. Grimshawe's Farm, ai ie Write = ee Uuncgia-Cuscline coum teeta teak tok Be ag ne me Superior 
Selma, Als., Route § —_.__—.. Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. service. Prompt attention, a raser Sargent, Patent 

Ringlet Rock Cockere!ls ari Pullets From prize- AA Lawyer, 524, Tenth St., Washington, D. C. 
winning pen, cirect from Thompson; $1.50 each. Mrs, _ OATS POULTRY FEED 
A. RB. Sylvester, Comer Fulghum Oats. Nichols Sons, Rockmart, Georgia. Lait 

50 S. ©. Ringlet (Thomzeon Strain) marred | Fue: Fulghum, Appler, Bancroft, Hundred. Bushel, Fancy —— Wheat. Southern Warehsuses, Rockmart, 
outh Rock Hens--1!-2 yeers old, $2 each; $3 Rust Proof Oa te <8. 10 bushel, F. B. Atlanta, “eorgia. + ters Hy is 
each, good indivicuals; 2-4 months coche. "puliets, Minimum ‘shipment, 5 bushels. Write for quantity PRODUCE 
$1. 56, $3 coch. Fass. E for ~~ att 4 4 breeding. prices; Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. ——a ne ss = — 
you exchange for Brown ghorn hen Vv. FF. —-— . € ore n x Your Produce—The on n- 
Faircloth “Snowdoun, Ala. Appler and Fulghum Qats—Some one year. from fallible way ‘wo wnccess. Send 5c (no stampe} for 
wee crue . pedigree and others developed from mass selection. pian. Gibson Farm Bureau, Box 183, Albany, Ga. 

WYANDOTTES Screened and 6 tested for germination, and put =———~— faa a mene LE ERE 
up in 5- — 15 bushels or less, $1.10; all TOBACCO 

White Wyanciottes Finest strain of early hatched over 15 bushels, a “Write for description and guar- - 
cockerels, to $4 each. Write for circular and pho-  antee. and Seed Company, ‘estmin- Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 25c per 
tographs of PFs J. I, Sewell, Enville, Tenn. ster, & C. and 15c per I. Farmers’ Union, ” ispnold, 

DUCKS ONIONS Red Leaf Sta Dees , —— 4 
best mods, 8. .75, Smoking ths. 
For Gele—Fawn and pe Be i 4 . Bh , Tenn. Reference, 
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In B ul k EXACTLY SO 
. —‘*Sins of omission?” repeated young O 
wald on being asked what they were ‘Why, 


have forgotten to do 





they are the sins we 


Post 


é 
0 | } V1 a ndon Morning Po 
COMPLETE ACTION 


“Bobby, if you had a little more spunk, y 


be Bang | would stand better in your class. Now, a 
XX ej ‘ you know what spunk is?” 
‘ : | “Yes, sir. It’s the past participle of spar 








¥ : ‘ . WORD OF AUTHORITY 
\ ——" . Orator: “And what would we do vy 
> women? Answer me that!” 4, 
Meek Little Voice (property « 
noore): “As e pleased.”’ 
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THE TIGHT-WAD 
farmer boy nd. his sweet} 
vn and I ? 





NOT ONE HIMSELF 
rabtree: “‘T I 
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*"RITHMETIC BUGS 


Best for your Motor ha eae 


Vids 


a 


YOU) 


You can’t possibly get good service from your eS uae. ae See 
truck, tractor, or family car unless you give the RRR epee, SE 
proper attention to the oiling of your motors. er CRIS ; 
Country roads and farm lands make the pull harder misery, dey substracts from 
and tax the motor to its utmost strength. Lost it ae ig he Bigeye 
compression, due to improperly-sealed pistons, will : 
reduce your mileage and increase your cost of wiih: ae aaee ae 


operation. “Dunno.” 
“How do ya know what to look fer?” 
In order to have your motor run smoothly and develcp | ‘SDos's—whea f fnd/sumpin TH know what 
the greatest amount of power, you must Bayes at all times, it is I'm lookin’ fer.” . 
a sufficient quaeey of good-quality motor oil in your crank ; 
case, and the supply must be entirely replaced every few faye Coo mseniahety meet pee Neel a 


hundred miles. \ certain town is the possesor of several dozen 
A chickens, and had long been in the habit of 
The safe, sure, economical way to protect your motor supplying the lone grocery store in the 
and to make it give you best service is to go to your nearest + ami 2 enh = Eagartedbagh oo i: 
POLARINE dealer, have him consult the chart of recom- ed in without the customary bucketful 
mendations and supply you with the grade of oil your ; “Well,” demanded the merchant, “no eggs 
engine requires; pay attention to the complete draining of for me today?” es 
your crank case when the oil has been worn out; and, above She tant Che ak ates tiene 


chang T pants. e no iayum now.” ——ATMeCT 
} um t H lay A 


everything else, put nothing in your motor but 
can Legion Weekly. 





AN Oo CLO F&A HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


“ s T 
* 
—By J. P. Alley— 
; Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndi@ate, Inc.) 
(DE TROUBLE WID A HEAP 














| O’ FOLKS ,DEYS A HIGH 


|‘THORITY ON So ME.NNY | 


MOTOR OIL | THINGS WHUT Don’ MOUNT | 


T’ NOTHIN’! 

















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 


good reputation for quality. They | ‘S== — ny | 
————— . tome gn 
cost no more, often less, than the = om - get ptytena i pe ay 
oA ; A] from Factor: i 


) 2, 336.6 7 horse- er 
| gizee alco at o Big Saving. 


non-advertised stuff, which may or : he 
Buy Bedding and Cor Mz es Direc! img 
may not be good. Better be safe jou tectele-aive maker. Wdiseraesiey coment enome rosranr, OLE RA, ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
90 DAYS" TRIAL! 10-YEAR GUARANTEE; CASH or EASY TERMS, “ i ah . 
**How to ny Some folks is jes’ de same all de time 


than sorry. Buy advertised fick, ‘Send postcard today for bg illustra 
° ertise pro- ‘sei tick. Y card t y for big illustra: 

; * FE ' Al 'e today! ‘ 7 

U fj ted Borgsin and Semples. It's Free: MANUFACTURING CO., —but de trouble is dey so low-down @& 


am — 
duets. ~~ Be oe aS sig eas anes mean! 
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